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THE IMPERIAL 
MANUFACTORY OF MOSAICS 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


BY J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


AM rN a recent roe | to St. 
¢h Petersburg I found the fa- 
mdi mous Mosaic Manufactory of 
ran the Russian Government in 
Pc full operation. Travellers who 
'{@e> _— have visited the kindred esta- 
os blishments in Rome and in 

‘at yi Venice, or Englishmen who 
C: J have seen the mosaic workers 
Wr at South Kensington, will be 
(‘Gawe able to picture to themselves 
“19 Y the atéiers in St. Petersburg. 

| The premises, though not 

large, are sufficient for the 

yorks in hand : they stand in the rear of that 
pacious Academy of Arts, which, with other 
like imposing structures, gives imperial state 
o the banks of the Neva. In the ante-room 

e ranged on easels minor works wrought 

in emulation of the Roman and Florentine 
hools ; in a raised gallery are ample 
tores of enamels distributed in pigeon- 
holes, and classified according to colour ; 
hile in adjacent apartments may be seen 
anufacturing appliances, such as lathes 
d blow-pipes, for the fusion and abra- 
ion of the enamels. Into one large work- 
hop are concentrated the resources and 
mergies of the establishment : the artisans, 
» perhaps more properly speaking, the 
rtists, are not divided off into separate 
dios, but group themselves under one 
bof around the several mosaic slabs in 
ocess of making. The picturesque scene 
alled the workshops, which I had visited 

} twelvemonth before, of Messrs. Salviati, 

h the Grand Canal in Venice. On the 
alls were hung cartoons of finished works : 
ich, for example, as the grand picture- 
psaic sent to the Paris Exhibition, and 
ow in the Church of St. Isaac; and 
pon the ground stood drawings of works 
till in progress, among which I specially 
oted an ‘Entombment,’ 12 feet long and 
‘Last Supper’ 18 feet long, the figures 
ie-size, both for the enrichment of the same 
cathedral. The pictorial manipulations 
were carried forward with timorous care 
and tentative deliberation. The silence 
which reigned in the room was broken by 
little save the occasional chipping of a 
tessera into shape. The process is neces- 
sarily slow: no one is in a h : not a 
cond moves with speed—an idle hour will 
not materially delay a composition which 
cannot be completed for some years. In 
Imperial manufactories quality is more 
thought of than expedition. e director 
and his staff are handsomely paid by 





the Government, upon the principle that 
products of a high and exclusive cter 
cannot be sustained on a ¥ poms commercial 
basis. In England, unfortunately, we do 
not tolerate such subsidies ; in Russia, on 
the contrary, partly because Art remains in 
a state of precarious infancy, requiring fos- 
tering care, the State extends munificent 
patronage. Inthe Russian department of 
the Paris Exhibition, the most ble 
products were due to Imperial factories, such 
as “ Manufacture Impériale de Porcelaines,” 
“ Manufacture I fale de Verreries,” 
“ Fabrique Impériale de Péterhoff” “ Far- 
din Botanique Ag teed de St. Péters- 
bourg,” a 2 last, but not least, “ Z’E#a- 
blissement Impériale de Mosaiques a St. 
Pétersbourg.” The result of this Imperial 
favour is, that the mosaic manufactory at 
St. Petersburg is surpassed, if at all, only 
by that in Rome. 

The parent of the Imperial establishment 
in St. Petersburg is the vig mosaic 
manufactory in the Vatican. It is indeed 
singular that, for the revival of an Art 
anciently rooted in Byzantium, Russia 
should ee to seek for precedents and 
— knowledge so far beyond her 

ontiers as the Roman States. It might 
have been supposed that mosaics at least 
would form an exception to the rule that all 
Art in Russia is imported from abroad. It 
would naturally have been imagined that 
the widely-comprehensive system of wall- 
incrustation, which from Constantinople 
had extended to Ravenna and Venice, 
would have found its way northwards to 
the ancient capitals of Russia. And yet 
in Moscow I searched in vain among the 
churches of the Kremlin for a single frag- 
ment of mosaic. The only remains of that 
Art, which is said to be fitted for eternity, 
is in the Cathedral of St. Sophia, at Kief— 
an ancient capital and place of pilgrimage, 
sometimes called the Jerusalem of Russia. 
It is interesting to observe the structural 
points in common between this cathedral 
and the church of St. Mark, Venice ; the 
mosaics are severally of one school, that 
is, they are of Byzantine origin. Russia 
being thus all but destitute of examples 
dating back to historic times, and the Art 
having fallen into desuetude in Constan- 
tinople, the ancient seat of the Eastern Em- 
pire, recourse was had to Rome, the centre 
of Western Art, when the moment came 
for Russia to make mosaics a national 
manufacture. 

Signor Bonafide, an Italian, the favourite 
pupil of Chevalier Barberi, the celebrated 
mosaicist of the Vatican, was, in 1846, 
entrusted by the Emperor Nicholas to 
establish in Rome a provisional institu- 
tion, which might afterwards serve to in- 
troduce the art of mosaic-work into Russia. 
Four youths were sent from the north to 
serve their apprenticeship in Rome. I 
cannot find any statement of what remu- 
neration they received, but the Govern- 
ment is known to support liberally her Art- 
students in foreign lands: ordi stu- 
dents in the Roman branch of the Russian 
Academy are “sent for six years, with a 
pension of £160 a year each, for the 
journey £40, and for the return £40.” The 
Russian Government seems to have been 
more than once thwarted in its endeavour 
to the enamel-colours needed for 
the execution of the mosaic picture of St. 
Nicholas and other works it had put in 

. The enamels produced under con- 
tract with the Roman mosaicist, Vincent 
Raffaelli, had proved unsatisfactory, 





, and 
in Rome itself it appeared impossible to 
obtain the needful materials ready-made. 
Under these difficulties it was resolved 





that the Russians should commence to 
manufacture for themselves: accordingly, 
a suitable laboratory was taken in Rome, 
and furnaces were erected. Signor Bona- 


fide, inted by the emperor chemist to 
the ‘establishment, — upon his success 
as follows :—“ Myself and re IE po ot ha 
to ourselves directing watching 
} Bren oe details, so that, in the course 
of a short time, we were enabled to exhibit 
productions which surpassed in quality all 
that existed at Rome in the trade, and which 
rfectly resembled all that could be found 
in the stores of the Vatican, even scorsette 
and porporines, which had not hitherto 
been produced for a long time. The pro- 
duction of our enamels was hailed with 
lively satisfaction by all the ‘mosaicists, 
and gained the full and entire gone 
of Prince Volkonski, both for the choice 
and beauty of the colours which we had 
obtained, and also for the square form 
we adopted for the ‘ pizze’ (pieces) of 
enamel, a form the most convenient for 
use, and at the same time the most econo- 
mical. During the existence of the Russian 
establishment at Rome, we produced 45,181 
ds of enamel, divi into 4,700 dif- 
erent shades, including enamels of gold 
and silver. The cost of rent, installation, 
wood, apparatus, transport, and fersonnel, 
amounted to 10,667 écus Romains and 93 
baiocchi, which gives a cost for ev 
pound of enamel of 21% daiocchi, or 28 
kopecks (Russian),”—equal to about 9d. 
English. I may add, that I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this price in common with other 
ices from the Russian establishment. 
en a manufactory is made Imperial, 
prices, if not immaterial, are often untrust- 
worthy. 

In the year 1851, Signor Bonafide, since 
dec received from the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, through Prince Volkonski, instruc- 
tions to leave Rome and proceed to St. 
Petersburg, “there to assist in establishin 
the art of mosaic-making in Russia; an 
to overcome, as far as might be, the in- 
convenience of the unsatisfactory quality 
of the enamels produced by the Roman 
mosaicist, Vincent Raffaelli, who was then 
engaged in St. Petersburg, under contract, 
to supply the necessary materials for the 
work” in hand. There seems to have 
been naturally some delay in the organi- 
sation of the school of mosaicists, and 
in the establishment of the workshops. 
Ultimately it was settled that the enamel 
colours should be made in one swe: the 
“ Manufacture Impétriale de Verreries,? 
while the mosaics were to be set up in 
another /ocale, a portion of the Imperial 
Academy. The staff at the latter manu- 
factory has of late years consisted of about 
fourteen artists and eight artisans. Painters, 
such as the late Professor Neff, also an- 
other ap oe — com an Italian 
painter, severally employed on cartoons, are 
not included. The a ve facts substantiate 
the statement that St. Petersburg first bor- 
rowed the art from modern Rome, and at 
the same time they account for the close 
resemblance between the picture-mosaics 
made on the banks of the Neva and those 
manufactured on the banks of the Tiber. I 
think there can be no doubt that the Rus- 
sian Government did wisely to go to Rome. 
In Venice the art had, until a recent period, 
been jong neglected ; and even the 
revival effected by Dr. Salviati, works as 
delicate and elaborate as those executed in 
the establishment of the Pope are quite 
the exception. I may add that a year ago 
in Ravenna I found a Roman mosaicist 
employed in the restoration of ‘The Good 


‘Shepherd’ and the maintenance of other 
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‘storic remains. This Italian, working 
~ ancient traditions, used Roman #s- 
sera, which in Ravenna were deemed 
better than Venetian. I see no reason to 
call in question the statement that the 
tessera now made in the “Manufactur 4 
Impériale de Verreries a St. Pétersbourg 
are equal in quality and in van of 
colour to the enamels manufactu in 
Rome. In fact, a chief end sought to be 
attained through the apprenticeship served 
by the Russians in Rome, was to perfect 
the material, as a material, in the essential 

iculars of colour, substance, and en- 
durance. In St. Petersburg the mosaic 
designs are poor compilations, ostentatious 
and empty as is the most part of modern 
Art in Russia. And such good care has 
been taken to secure excellence of enamel 
and workmanship, that there is a fair chance 
that these common-place compositions in 
Russia will long survive creations of genius 
confided elsewhere to less trustworthy ma- 
terials. 

The échnigue of the Russian manu- 
facture has been established, as we have 
seen, on a sound and scientific basis. Valu- 
able data of the processes employed ma 
be gathered from “ Appendix S to Elevent 
Report of Science and Art Department,” 
incorrectly entered in the margin as “ Mr. 
Sandham’s Description of a Russian Mo- 
saic Establishment,” whereas Mr. Sandham 
merely acts as translator. The report dwells 
on “economy” of manufacture, notwith- 
standing the proverbial extravagance of all 
prices in St. Petersburg, whether of luxu- 
ries, or of bare necessaries, and tells how 
the consumption of gold may be dimi- 
nished. “ With us,” states this official docu- 
ment, “it is a vital object to economise to 
the utmost the precious metals, and to 
obtain the same results by metallic oxides 
less costly. Copper, for example, is well 
known by chemists to be capable of three 
different degrees of oxidation. We obtain 
from this metal not only three primative 
colours, such as yellow, red, and blue, but 
also the mixed colours, orange, green, and 
violet. Besides, with the aid of other 
materials which we employ, and by means 
of some modifications in manipulation, we 
obtain all the compound colours, in an 
infinity of shade.” Professor Archer was 
more precise when, in the columns of the 
Art-Fournal, he stated that in St. Peters 
“the metals chiefly employed are gold, 
silver, copper, cobalt, manganese, lead, tin, 
antimony, iron, and chromium: carmine, 
purple, and rose colours are obtained by 
ge ; yellow by silver, lead, and antimony ; 

ue by cobalt ; red by copper ; brown by 
manganese ; black by iron ; green b copper 
and chromium, &c. ; orange by lead.” he 
late director in St. Petersburg lays claim to 
inventions in mechanism and to chemical 
discoveries which it is sup may have 
improved the products of the furnace. I 
do not attach to these claims much im- 
portance: “a shovel of a new form,” for 
example, scarcely implies any great amount 
of creative genius. The processes seem 
much the same as those I have witnessed 
in Murano. _The Russians as a people are 
more imitative than creative: se that 
he be able to produce after esta- 
bli precedents a material equal to the 
best manufacture whether ancient or modern 
is Greatly to their credit. As I write are 
— or comparison on the table before 
. sser@ which I have at various times 
remnants from mosaics on the facade of 
Orvieto Cathedral ; also from mosaics in St. 


Mark's, Venice ; likewise from the mosaic of | i 


“the Good 


Among the old materials are red, b 


And among the new materials are Sal- 
viati’s glass Zesser@, used in the repair of 
the old mosaics in St. Mark’s, as well as 
for the modern works at Windsor and 
in the Houses of Parliament; to these 
may be added the ceramic or earthen- 
ware fesser@ of Messrs. Minton, employed 
in certain figures at South Kensington ; 
lastly, the sZsser@ I we from St. 
Petersburg. A comparison of these several 
examples shows less difference than might 
have been anticipated. As to relative 
opacity and transparency, the Minton and 
the Salviati compositions are opposite ex- 
tremes: Minton’s mixture, which seems 
little else than baked clay, is opaque and 
dead in surface as earthenware ; while, on 
the contrary, Salviati’s compound is trans- 
lucent and sparkling as glass. 
material has distinctive advantages. I'no- 
tice that Sir Digby Wyatt, in a paper 
before the Institute of Architects, suggests 
that the opaque material should be used for 
the high lights, while the transparent “ssere 
might be reserved for the shadows. Such 
ractice would correspond to the well- 
own maxim in oil-painting: “Load on 
your lights, and keep your shadows trans- 
parent.” The materials which come from 
St. Petersburg are intermediate in character : 
they are not quite so translucent as the 
Salviati glass, nor are _— opaque as the 
Minton clay: they may be likened to the 
consistency of sealing-wax, which, as far as 
I remember, was the prevailing aspect of 
the substance used in the Vatican. Accord- 
ingly, the surface of the Russian picture- 
mosaics when complete, as seen for example 
in the master-works put up in the Church of 
St. Isaac, throw off light quite as forcibly as 
frescoes, and yet on the other hand they do 
not reflect light as when “sser@ of burnished 
surface shine like a multitude of small 
looking-glasses. This last effect was the 
wapenlonshie fault of the Salviati mosaics 
set up some months since in the Central 
Hall, Westminster. At St. Petersburg con- 
siderable credit is taken for “the colour 
porporine—purple.” “The reproduction of 
this colour was the object of the researches 
of many distinguished chemists, but al- 
though they arrived at the constituent 
elements of this enamel, no one was able to 
produce it. It is to the laboratory of our 
establishment that the credit belongs of 
having produced, in 1847, and down to the 
present day, an enormous quantity of this 
precious colour.” Also not without reason 
do the Russians claim excellence for per- 
ae the prettiest of mosaic products, glazed 
gold “essere, specially needed in a country 
where, after the example of Byzantium, gold 
is lavishly used in backgrounds. Mr. Rus- 
kin speaks eloquently of the beauty and 
utility of this exquisite manufacture as 
used in St. Mark’s. The process by which 
the gold-leaf is laid on, then placed under 
the protecting pellicle of glass and so 
hermetically ed, has been often de- 
scribed ; and the glistening product whether 
ancient or modern, whether it come from 
Venice or St. Petersburg, is nearly identical 
both as to durability and decorative use. It 
is interesting to o e with what care, 
with how much attention to minute circum- 
stance, various mosaic manufactories have 
devoted themselves to the safe and lucent 
pio aye apy the gold-leaf. Even the 
colour e vitrious background 
which the gold is mounted has been ae 
fully considered. Salviati lays gold upon 
ue, or green enamel, ac i 
tone desired: the Russia chemi oe 





Shepherd,” a work in Ravenna. | i 





no pains have been spared to render 
substance and surface a nearly pee 
practicable. I have reason to that 
the cost mounts up to that of a luxury; 
in other words, the outlay, as in the state — 
factories of France, is so heavy as to 
access to the markets of the world, 
to permanence, it is almost impossible 
speak. We all know what 
for indestructibility have 
up for mosaics; the fact 
finished work must peri 
Pa, 6. 

ore me a 


subject to disintegration, and havi 

even granite crumble under an 
winter, it is easy to believe that in St 
Petersburg mosaics, unless well 

must fall to pieces. But in Russia, mosaics 


read | being used solely for internal 


and the churches being heated by ar 
means, there seems reason to believe 
the Zsser@a-picture ma 
as the walls will stan 
matter of gold grounds, I may state 
the St. Petersburg afélier I made 
raised or embossed gold 
comparable with flock patterns in 
decorations. This is a novelty whi 
be turned to good account. The 
gated brilliance of a gilded surface is 
to destroy all colour with which it comes 
contact; and I have been interested to 
observe in Venice how Salviati has striven 
by subdued treatment of gold, passing ‘i 
light yellow to shadowy tones and even into | 
still more sombre tints of , to mi 
excess of lustre. But phe in 
barbaric state of Russian Art 
modulations may be accoun 

wer. The multitudinous 
Kremlin in Moscow are mostly 
was surprised to find that 
join in my admiration of the 
time, oxidised and brought in 
richest harmonies with sky and 

.verybody deemed the span-new gilt 

kin of a dome the nearest possi 
to be pyre as = — 
golden cupolas an e go 
gaee is close, if not indeed 1 

ve noticed, indeed, that gold mosaics 
in tone by time somewhat as pai 
crudeness of tone and harsh 
subdued to harmony. I may 
for thus dwelling at length ona 
in Western Art would be de 
secondary moment. But in Russia gold is 
a primary means of decoration, a salient 
feature in a city panorama. Travellers 
who have approached St. Petersburg from 
the sea, or seen Moscow illumined by the 
setting sun, will know how much of Imperial 
magnificence, how much of Eastern splen- 
dour is due to the gold which illumines the 
dome-crested panoramas. I think the 
Government shows a clear intuition of the 
requirements and capabilities of national 
Art by fostering a school of mosaic man 
facture, which yields a decorative - 


é 


ui 


i 


plexion of popular taste. 

The notes I have made on the mode 
putting the mosaics ac 
the published report of Professor Archer. 
A coloured cartoon is the mosaicist’s guide} 
a white surface of plaster laid in a us 
framework about half an inch yoo. He 
field of action. Upon this smooth sa! : 
composition is sketched piece by piece. It 
being thus determined with precision where 
each éessera is to lie, the plaster, 
yields softly to the knife, is cut 
away, and just as carefully is each 
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quared, ground, filed, and fitted into its 
pared cell. Thus by slow degrees does 
white plaster give place to the coloured 
icture, vastly more slowly than canvas | 
ids before the stitches of a worker of 
pestry. “How long,” I inquired, “will | 
t large mosaic of ‘The Last Supper’ 
to complete?” “Five men could 
ish it in four years,” was the reply. The 
ight of such a work is so immense that 
enclosing framework requires utmost 
ingth. The mosaic sent to Paris in 
weighed no less than seven tons, and 
move such a mass in the aféier needs 
nes and other mechanical appliances. 
Russians deem giant scale essential 
andeur; they seem to consider that 

ir public works must be of a magni- 
commensurate with their vast empire ; 
certainly they accustom themselves to | 
e blocks of stone which are without 
foric parallel since the building of the | 
ids by the old Egyptians. The grand 
nolithic columns of the Church of St. 
were brought all the way from 

d on rollers ; and in like manner the | 
granite blocks for the monument to | 
tharine, now in course of construction, 
been dragged through the streets of 
Petersburg.. In some four years time, | 
en the mosaic of the ‘ Last Supper’ shall 
attained an accumulative weight of | 
tons, the removal from the studio to the | 
arc: will become a serious operation. 
the meantime much remains to be 
ne. When the last of some two or three | 
mdred thousand “essere shall be in its | 





ce, the whole picture will be turned down | 
its face, and the plaster cut away from | 


back. The roots, or fangs, of the 
sser@ being thus laid bare, Rede or 
portland cement will be run over the whole 
rface. A solid back being thus put to 
picture, the work is ready for its 
pstination. During its execution it has 
mn of the nature of an easel-picture : on 
completion, it will be built into an archi- 
ural structure, and thus assume, as far 
the treatment may permit, a monu- 
ntal character. 
I obtained a special appointment to see 
melting of the enamels under the blow- 
pe, the mixing of two colours to make an 
ermediate third, &c. Travellers ac- 
ainted with the glass-works at Murano 
not likely to be taken by surprise by 
dexterous manipulation needed in the 
ing of the enamel colours in St. Peters- | 
g. The marvellous ductility of glass is, 
course, the same all the world over. On 
whole, the Imperial glass manufactory, 
presented in the recent Russian Exhi- | 
on, fell short of the Salviati works, as | 
played in the Paris Exhibition; and | 
ainly the feats performed in the way of 
abination and fusing together of colours 
not comparable with the Venetian 
gree and other well-known products. 
in St. Petersburg they show a some- 
at novel arrangement of colours one 
the other, as in agate; they also imbed 
ours, by placing one round the other in 
bncentric circles. I have several such 
ircular or oval ¢esser@ on the table before 
, each measuring from half an inch to 
ne inch in diameter, with usually an eye 
white at the centre, and various 
yellow, red, brown, or grey around. The 
ocess, being once mastered, admits of 
nanifold combinations. The advantage, 
pwever, accruing from this ingenious 
gement, is not very evident. The 
tmost benefit would seem to be that one 
era produces the same effect as many, 


/more precious in the 


| average the rate of 15. 8d. per 





md one will remain more firmly in the 
pment than several. The sizes of the 


tesser@ usually vary with the greater or 
less minuteness in detail; and among the 
specimens before me some are drawn out 
to the thinness of a thread or wire, and 
thus a mosaic may be as finel — 
as a needle-wrought tapestry. It is evident, 
saaalies said, a no cost is aes 
e ent neg! » to ap - 
tion; and although, after the manner of 
the moderns, enamel colours are mostly 
relied on, yet, as with the ancients, the 
use is not denied of natural materials 


such as /apfis lazuli, provided only natural f 


substances will answer end in view 
better than artificial. Thus it will be in- 
ferred that all the resources of the mosaic 
process are called out to the uttermost : the 
materials are excellent and well applied. 
The size of the Zesser@ is varied so as to 
gain what in painting would be termed bold- 


| ness or delicacy of touch ; and the lines in 


which the éessere are laid are so disposed 
as to represent, as in line-en ving, the 
curves and modulations in surface. From 
the above it will tbe understood that the 
Russian mosaicist has at command unusual 
realistic power: he can give to draperies 
texture, to robes enrichment ; by the use of 
high lights and deep shadows, by the contrast 
of transparent and opaque colours, he can 
give to the human eye sparkling intelli- 
gence, and to jewellery or metal-work lustre 
and translucence. An art essentially deco- 


| rative thus gains in brilliance. 


Russian mosaics are costly : economy of 
manufacture, as before remarked, is rarely 
an — with Imperial establishments ; 
indeed, the idea of a State subsidy is to 
sustain a manufacture which could not 
commercially pay its way. It is, therefore, 
not a little surprising to find Signor Bona- 
fide, in his report to the Government, claim 
cheapness, at least in the cost of the ena- 


'mels. The only source of economy stated 


is the substitution of baser metals for the 
roduction of the 
colours. It ap t the enamels, 
including gold as well as other colours, 
und, uncut 
into ¢esser@. This is incredibly cheap, as 
the uncut gold enamels used by Salviati 
for the restoration of St. Mark’s cost 6s. per 
pound, while varied colours cost 3s. per 
pound. There must be some in 
the Russian official statement. But inde- 
pendently of the cost of the raw material, 
the expenses at St. Petersburg are exces- 
sive. The process, as before described, 


indicates that speed and simplicity a 


sacrificed to excellence of wo p. 
It is the boast of the authorities that the 
most skilled labour is employed: an - 
prenticeship has to be served, and the 
pupil must show a medal of honour from 
the school of design in St. Petersburg 
as a preliminary qualification. Fourteen 


artists are usually employed, and the most | 


able have ‘been known to earn £300 per 
annum. Half that sum would more 
- a good income for an Italian copyist 
0 
or Rome. The total of the esta- 
blishment to the Government is set down 
so variously that little reliance can be 
oe on the figures. Monarchs of un- 
imited and irresponsible powers do not 
care to confess to the cost of their favourite 
hobbies. Fortunately the Government of 
Russia has not to pass its estimates for 
Science and Art before a House of Com- 
mons. Neither is it easy to ascertain 
the precise cost of any one mosaic when 
turned out of hand. works are not on 
sale ; and when we consider that a single 
picture may be three or four years in the 
making, it will readily be understood that an 











ictures_in the galleries of Florence | ¢ 
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e 


uare foot : thus a mosaic may in pri 
er the rate of a Turner drawing. 
exorbitant is this figure can be judged 
the fact that Salviati’s figure-mosaics, of a 
quality suited to the proposed decoration of 
our rts oy —_ -_ — £33. 
i ‘oot. Mr. wever, 
stated that the most Uestcoseuatt 
Venetian mosaic would reach £5 per foot : 
this is just the rate paid for Munich 
windows in St. Paul’s. The frescoes which 
are perishing in the Houses of Parliament 
have cost greatly more—scarcely less than 
fn square foot: mosaic is cheaper 
painting. It may, however, be reason- 
ably urged fe mosaics, that so small a 
proportion total cost goes to Art as 
Art, and so large a part to the material and 
manufacture. This objection especially 
holds against Russian mosaics, wherein the 
design is usually all but worthless in an 
Art point of view. The exorbitant outlay 
is in the mechanism of the Art, the la- 
borious character whereof is indicated by 
the fact that no fewer than 120,000 és- 
ser@ were used in the mosaic of St. Nicholas 
in the Exhibition of 1862. Each of these 
tesser@ represents more than the common 
amount of labour. In coarse cheap mosaics 
the enamels are chopped speedily, almost at 
a blow, as might be witnessed at an Eng- 
~~ stall in —— exhibition. th St. 
eters , on the contrary, every cube is 
most y chiselled into form, and then 
fitted in its place neatly. Again, in the 
Salviati mosaics interstices are permitted ; 
the mortar may show between the chinks in 
theenamels ; the surface is allowed to remain 
somewhat uneven ; and these irregularities 
are not wholly disadvantages when the 
jeg to be seen onl = oa 
n contrary, in the St. Petersburg 
mosaics the ¢esser@ are placed so closely 
as scarcel eS Be the 
surface is kept level by a and the 
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sthe-<furnace® at *discretiom “by? the ‘inter- | bathing, 


+ miidtute of white, it is" evident ‘that ¢ the 
colours: might be multiplied. 
the #pointeat «which* the human*eye cou! 
odetéctthe difference. *' — os ' 
ew Mosaic ‘workers have in past ages taken 
- rank’as artists. They have been deemed, 
: like- engravers, more ‘than. mechanists— 
they are not allowed. to fall*into oblivion ; 
their“fiames, as, for instance} that of Andrea 
Tafi, who worked if the Baptistery of Flo- 
rence, are>handed: down’ in the history of 
Art.«.In ‘like manner any work which 
issues® from ‘the :St.’ Petersburg. factory is 
sidéntified with’ the names of the mosaicists 
«efnployed «thereon. . The following extract 
© fromthe reports on the’ Paris Exhibition, 
1867, 
’ Hainen 


“presented to both-houses of Par- 
t by-command of her Majesty,” gives 
8 ~where “hénour is due. “As? an 
ei nt offshoot™from Rome, we have,” 
writes»Sir D2 Wyatt, the reporter, “ next to 
. consider an ‘establishment which, but for its 
beirig«‘ Imperial, and therefore Aors ‘con- 
: cdlérs, would’unquestionably have received 
théthighest honours any jury~could have 
‘ conferred. I allude to the Imperial glass- 
‘ worksof St. Petersburg,’ under the especial 
r patronage of Prince Gazkarin, and presided 
vover’ by Signor Bonafide; the favourite 
- pupil. of. the celebrated’ Chevalier Barberi, 
«the mosaicist, of Rome.'* What the French 
would*call a splendid gamme of coloured 
“Smalti for the’ execution of mosaics, exhi- 
\ bited by this establishment in.1862, received 


the warmest commendation from the jury, | 


of which I was a member on that occasion, 
and: was subsequently “presented to the 
Department .of ‘Science..and. Art’ by the 
. Eimptror of Russia. . The present exhibition 
shows advance, rather than falling off ;:and 
¢ unquestionably « thes best » pictorial > mosaic 
+ of-all‘ in’ the building is a colossal? one 
executed with smalti, from this: establish- 
mént;’by °F. Bouronkin, M: Mouraviev, and 
\G? Agavanov, from: a picture’ by’ Professor 
Neff«#lterepresents a group of saints, and 
for breadth of. effect and simplicity of exe- 
+ cution leaves. nothing’to be desired.” 
r .Russia*has been unwise.in the Art-style 
‘ she has adopted. The designs her mosaic- 
; ists.work from* belong to .the florid -post- 
Raffacliteperiod.’ Instead of. adopting as 


could | school lies in “great*degree in 


3 Religious Art-is not 
Ae ae Coaarvasiead 
of the « evil. which ‘afflicts H rerio 


style* of’ architecture “4 » for the 
Chivches ‘end aaron fe ors em * of » the 
capital—a rank growth Renarssance ; 
sgiomentatious ‘dressing up of forms which 
have »lotig ‘served «as commént ‘ for 
Italian ‘masters. - The fanied Church of St. 
Isaac, for which tna tee be 
as hostile to a good’sty wall-decoration 
as the interior of our St. Paul’s is fatal to a 
pure style of*painted glass.* The fact is, 
the religious’ Arts in~Russia are ‘In’ an 
anomalous and falsé” position :- they are 
divided between ‘the effete Byzantine and 
the flaunting modern : there is no interval 
or intermediate resting-place between a Ma- 
donna black as ebony, and a span-new saint 
decked as a'costume for a book’of fashion. 
The’ Art-revival fostered by Russian em- 
perors “is” not’ even’ on’ a par with’ that 


of Christian ‘Art, patronised and 
by King™Ludwig*in Munich. t th 
Government is wise in'taking to mOsaics in 
some form asa national system of? wall- 
decoration’ cannot be questioned. « ‘It is 
evident that the exclusion of — from 
thé Russian Church leaves a void not easily 
| filled. Frescoés “would have *been. wholly 
| incompatible with the climate, and, more- 
over, must have been overpowered by the 
‘richiness of ‘adjacefit le, malachite, 
lapis lazulie&c. ; whereas mosaics, being 
built up of’ solid materials, comport well 
with the strrounding structute. “The com- 
mencement “already made*in this magnifi- 
cent decorative process ¢annot fail to ‘have 
ample development in the future. - Some 
years may be occupied ‘in’ supplying’ the 
wChurch of St. Isaac with * the uired 
enamel-pictures ;\ further years will “be 
needed for the like decoration of ‘the new 
church in Moscow. * In the meanwhile, with 
the growing wealth of the empire, other 
churches will arise, which in time must tax 


the productive power of the St. Petersburg 
mosaicists. , 





———— 





to be"made | 
stuff. °The"source |e 


modern medizvalism—the so-called school | 


year 
That. the 


, Mr. Henry, Watson; a po 
| D. O. Hill, R.S.A., painted, as a com 
| from the Academy, by R. Herdman, Ri 
‘ Dora,’ the diploma work & ’ 
R.S.A.; and ‘A Suggestion for the Imp 
ment of Edinburgh,’. the diploma 
architect, J. Dick Peddie, R.S.A. ° 
Mr. W.° Douglas, R.S.A.,» havi 
the office of secretary,- Mr. Dick F 
elected in his room. : 


ss 


+, : he 
SELECTED . PICTURES § 
*s 4 ee 
FROM THE PICTURE EIN THE CC ; 
OF W. COTTRILL, ESQ., HIGHI 
BROUGHTON. / 


= 
QUR. PETS. ©... 4 
P. J. Edmond Castan, Painter.. T.,Brown, Enge 
WE are once more indebted to Mr, Co 
of Higher’ Broughton; .for - pei 
+ engrave one of the attractive pict 
collection. I ar 
Castan, a painter ‘of the #French’ sci 
whose. .genre-pictures are. but little kam 


here, though highly esteemied*in’ his 
country ; and who’ bi tobe" 
appreciated’ by our collectors as he’s 
where, when they are able to’ 


- heremodel*the “early mosaics of Torcello, |” 

Venice;*Ravenna,.or: Rome, she emulates | 
‘ the showy'designs executed by the school | 
. of. Tintoret and: Veronese. The» manner | 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


. m . 
r 
—— 








.adopted is something between the Caracci, | 


. Caravaggio, and De he. The drawing 
¢ for ‘ The* Last Supper, now. in the atélier, 
*wasémadeby an artist of Italian descent, 
} — other works in hand are essentially 
“ rn: they are ‘not Byzantine, not me- 
- diteval, not } monumental, but pictorial. 
* Accordingly, Russian : mosaics are ‘often 
- wanting in’ symmetry, simplicity, and so- 
*lemmity : they:are more of thernature of 
easelépictures than of architectonic art. As 
‘Iepointed out when writing of Art-education 
in#Moscow, the Russians would do well to 
workout a more expressly national style, 
for which, in: fact, they possess ample his- 
toric materials+-a style rooted in Byzan- 
tium-and taking on rich colouring, from 
the East. But instead of this trie licy, 
painters have sold themselves to anes 
and ‘bartered their: Art ‘to Italy. The 
mosaicists in St. Petersburg work from the 
compositions of Professor Neff—an artist 
known in the Hermitage by nude girls 


” It will thus be:seen, as above 
no limits to the number of colours 
out from a furnace. It still re- 
ishment that in St. Petersburg 
a8 many tints as are said to be 


EVERY year since’the establishment of our 
Journal, in 1839, have we been enabled, through 
the courtesy of the Council of the‘Royal Scottish 
Academy, to report its diversified operations, 
which are second» only: to those of our*own 
tAcademy, whereof we get information 
only by degrees. It appears, from the published 
statement we have recently received from Edin- 
burgh, that the unfavourable state of the weather 
during last ‘year’s exhibition had been the cause 
of a ¢ in the number of visitors to the 
galleries ; on the other hand, the sale of pictures 
was very satisfactory, being somewhat in advance 
of. those that found purchasers ‘in 1869. ° ‘The 
interest of the exhibition was, as usual, increaséd 
by the loan ‘of several important works, the 
pro —~ various collectors. © ~? ‘ 
‘ ollowing awards of prizes were made t 
students So Sey? P B 
Rosert Ross {For the best Drawing in the Life 
Gpancnoube } ae Se tent Painting in the Life 
Joun Wattace . For Anatomical Drawings. 


Messrs. Abercromby and Wallace were brack- 
eted eguales : singularly enough, these artists 
a im the same relationship to each other 
¢ previous competition for a similar prize. 
The KerrH prize was adjudged to J. B. 
Abercromby, as ‘‘ the most meritorious t; 





and the Stuart prize to W. F. Hole for a 


tance with his works, for 
tunities-have yet been avai 
a native of ‘Toulouse, and studied’ 
under «Drolling and F.: Gérard,« 
his talents ‘to domestic parca bs 
in a pleasing and entirely inartificial” 
ner.t: There is in» it: n 
sentiment ‘and me 
position which so often tend to” ) 
that® is’ otherwise’ excellent in WOrkS 
French’ origin. The scene is the-ext 
of: a vine-covered : cottage» in-Frane 
young girl, who is come™to «| nw 
‘from the well, has._put down.her bucks 
pitcher to: caress one of a pair’ 
which has perched on her hand" 
as if accustomed*to be petted 
same: privi as their compa! 
the little. gi » forth ber B 
with .im nity for the cbird, . 
brother looks on. pleasurably and 
Tbe subjer dcivcoticens 
subject is di : 
handled; the attitudes. of the 
good. Farner icture W 
t is, in 
every way commends elk oe 
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TION OF W.COTTRILL, ESQ. SINGLETON MOUSE. HIGHER BROUGHTON. 
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ATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 
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“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mas. Hemans. | Neville’s Cross, in 1 ve 
in which the i 
By.S. C. HALL, F.S.A. Sic Robert ieplayed great 
i— ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS entrusted to keep charge of the 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. deliver them to the Constable at the 
London. He died in 1355, leaving his son 
HADDON HALL heir, John de Manners iby his wife Aliva, or 
" Alice, daughter of Henry Strather), only one 
\ 7 ADDON HALL, | year and three weeks old. 
as we have| This John Manners received the honour of 
shown, is the | knighthood, and married Alice, widow of Wil- 
Sw liam de Whitchester; and, dying in 1402, was 
noble family | succeeded by his son, Sir John- , 
of Manners. | who was sheriff of Northumberland, and, with 
i his son John, was accused of the murder of 
is | William Heron and Robert Atkinson, or - 
family is of | man; they were prosecuted by Sir Robert 
considerable | Ump ille, and Isabel, widow of William He- 
my ron, and were ordered to ‘‘ cause 500. masses to 
and, although | be sung for the health of the of the same 
the records of | William Heron within one year then next ensu- 
Peay mp 
bers not 
extend so far back 
as those of the 
Vernons, its his- 
tory is more illus- 
trious, and its dig- 
nities are more 
exalted. The 
most ancient of 
the ancestors of 
the t Duke 
of utland, of 
whom there is di- 
rect evidence, was 
Sir Robert Man- 
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who married Phi- 
lippa, daughter of 
Bartholomew de Mont Bouchier, by whom 
thad issue, a son, also named Robert, who 
ied Hawise, daughter of Robert, Baron de 
hamp, in the reign of HenryI. Their great- 
dson, another Sir Robert Manners, mar- 
Agnes, daughter of Sir David Coupland. 
r son, Sir Robert, had issue his wife, 
de Heton, foursons; three of whom dying 
put issue, the second son, William Man- 
inherited the estates. He married Ellen, 
netta, daughter of David Bagster, of 
, by whom he had a son, Sir Robert | Mannerc, who, on the death of his mother, 
ers. became Lord Roos, and was also lineal heir to 
is Sir Robert was returned in the seven- | the baronies of Vaux, Trusbut, and Belvoir. 
year of Edward III., as one of the prin- | He married Anne, only daughter and heiress of 
persons in the county of Northum d,| Sir Thomas St. Leger, by his wife Anne, 
entitled to bear arms by descent. Inthe | daughter of Richard, Duke of York, and sister 
year of Edward’s reign, being governor of | to King Edward IV., and widow of John Hol- 
m Castle, he distinguished himself by his | land, Duke of Exeter. rg Be ly, who 
ssful defence of that ee the | brought royal blood into the family, Sir George 
, who, ‘‘despising King *s youth, | had a numerous family, the eldest of whom 
ithe very night of that day on which King | succeeded him. 
d was crowned, intended to take Norham That was Sir Thomas Manners, who, on the 
: dey et and so well their | death of his father, became thirteenth Lord 
ign, that about sixteen of them had already | Roos of Hamlake, and Baron Trusbut, Riveaulx, 
mted the walls. But the captain, Sir Robert | and Belvoir. He was with Henry VIII. and his 
aners, being warned of the matter beforehand, | Queen at the celebrated interview between that 
one of his garrison, who was a Scotsman, had | monarch and the King of France at Guisnes, 
well prepared to receive them, that of those | and in the samereign was made Warden of the 
> had mounted he took five or six, and put 
rest to the sword, their companions below, 
pn this disappointment, retiring.” In the next 
r he was constituted one of the “ conser- 
prs of the truce made with the Scots for all 
tilities to cease.” Soon afterwards he was 
sheriff of the county of Selkirk, and ap- 
inted to keep and defend the forts of Sel- 
and Ettrick, &c. In the fourteenth of the | thus :—quarterly gules: 
ne reign he represented Northumberland in | and fourth two fleurs de lis, and in the second 
iament, and again subdued Scotch incur- | and third a lion passant guardant, all or. 
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ir George Manners—who suc- 
Manners, and Seah, » ag and seventh Earls 
prs bey All these dying without surviving 
male issue, the title to the descendants 
of the second son of the first Earl, as we shall 
w Sie ohn Manners, second son of the — 
Rutland, and who was consequently 
one qvendaen of the sister of King Edward the 
fv. is the one member of this illustrious family 
with whom Haddon is eqpetieisy eomsnactes This 
John Manners, before he was knighted, became 
attached to Dorothy Vernon, the youngest 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir George Vernon 
of "Fiaddon Hall, known far and wide as “the 
King of the Peak,” as we have related in our 
last chapter. Disguised, it is said, as a forester 
or , John Manners for some time lived 
in the woods about Haddon, in the hope of 
obtaining occasional — of, and stolen in- 
terviews with, Dorothy ernon; and at length 
so wooed that he won her, and carried her off 
on horseback into his own county of Leicester, 
and there married her. The story of this ro- 
mantic elopement is one of the pleasantest 
in the history of Haddon, and will 
have again to be alluded to, later on. By that 
marriage the grand old mansion of Haddon 
Hall, and the Derbyshire property of the ‘* King 
of the Peak,” passed into the family of Man- 
ners, and helped to swell its already large rent- 
roll of estates. : 

This John Manners, who was knighted in 
1603, had issue by his wife, Dorothy Vernon, 
three sons : Sir George Manners who succeeded 
him; John Manners, who died at the age of 
fourteen years; Sir Roger Manners of it- 
well; and Grace Manners, who married Sir 
Francis Fortescue, of Salden. He died June 
4th, 1611; his wife died in 1584. 

Sir George Vernon, their son, married Grace, | 
daughter of Sir Henry Pierpoint, and sister to | 
the Earl of Kingston, by whom he had issue, 
with others, John Manners, his eldest son, who 
not only succeeded him, but also succeeded his 
own cousin George, seventh Earl of Rutland, in 
his title and estates, and thus became eighth 
Earl of Rutland. He married Frances, daughter 
of Edward, Lord Montague of Boughton, by 
whom he had issue four sons and seven | 
daughters. 

e was Sheriff of Derbyshire in the ninth and | 
eleventh years of Charles I., nsw ban « egyenon 
that county in Parliament. His lordship was | 
attached ‘to the Parliamentary interest dur- 
ing the Civil Wars, and was one of the twenty- 
two peers who remained at Westminster when | 
the king summoned both houses to attend him | 
at Oxford. As a consequence, his castle of | 
Belvoir was seized by the Royalists, and was | 
held by them and Sir Gervase , and here | 
the king frequently resided; it was finally 
surrendered to the Pullaniatentene in January, 
1645-6. In 1649 the castle was demolished, by 
consent of the earl, who soon afterwards set 
about rebuilding it, which he completed in 1668. | 
During this time the earl lived principally at | 
Haddon Hall, where he died in 1679. Here he 
lived in a style of almost princely magnificence, 
maintaining a large number of servants and | 
retainers, and dispensing his hospitality with a | 
lavish hand, especially at Christmas time.* 








* The following particulars respecting one of these | 
open-house entertainments in 1663 are curious and | 
highly interesting :— 

ee : s. d. 
Paid George Wood, the cook, for helping in é 

Ge peatry all Christmas 
Paid obert Twindell, for helping at the like 

work all Christmas, and two weeks 

‘aid William Green, the cook, for helping in 

the kitchen all Christmas 
nck ‘man Higton, turnspit, for helping all 

a « Creswick, f Hi 

poultry all Christmas oe See eee 
Paid Catharine Sprig, for helping the scullery- 

ry all Christmas. 

r Thomas Shaw, the piper, for piping all 


° 


mas 
Given by my honourable Lord , 
nha _nomes Shaw's ia aed 
r ¥ i 
Hlackwe Aen — commands to Richard 
iven eir hon ’ cc i 
well ramwell, iotuer rab sss 
Given by their honours’ commands 


well’s kinswoman, for danc + se 


to 
ing 


.the family only 


® | Rutland, married 


o| Charles Noel, Duke of Beaufort, by whom he had 
| issue four sons—viz., John Hi 


bout this time, from 1660 to 1670, although 
my occasionally cose here, there 
were generally killed and consumed every year 
at Haddon between thirty and forty beeves, ion 
four to five hundred sheep, and a number of 
swine, so that there was no lack of the good 
things of this world for visitors to this hospit- 
able place. 

This nobleman was succeeded by his third and 
only surviving son, John Manners, as ninth Earl 
of Rutland. This nobleman was born in 1638, 
and, in 1679, was created a peer in his own right 
by the title of Baron Manners of Haddon; 
and in September of the same year, his father 
dying, he became Earl of Rutland. When 
twenty years of age he had married the Lady 
Anne Pierpoint, daughter of the Marquess 
of Dorchester, from w he was afterwards 
divorced ; and married, secondly, hay Diana 
Bruce, widow of Sir our Shirley, and 
daughter of the Earl of Aylesbury, who died 
in child-bed. His lordship married thirdly 


alone he kept seven 
ya day saw his 
to overflowing 


E 
fit 


anuary, 1710-11, aged 
succeeded by his only 
Manners. 

John, second Duke of Rutland, when 
seventeen years of age, was married 
rine, second daughter of Jord 

who was beheaded in 1683. 


el 


if 
e 


E 
ui 


them 
most lavishly extravagant character. 
who was sister to the Duchess 


s 
a 


Catherine, daughter of Baptist Noel, Viscount | of 


Campden, by whom only he had sop ae 
He lived a country life, and “‘kept up his old 
mansion at a bountiful old rate,” and in a style 
of even greater magnificence and open-handed- 
ness than his father. It is said that at Haddon 





his eldest son, John Manners. 
who was born in 1696, married, 





only daughter and heiress of 


cs 


nis 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S ROOM. 


(an alliance that gave him a large accession 
of estates), by whom he had issue thirteen 
children, nearly all of whom died young. 

He was the last of the family who made 
Haddon Hall a residence. 

The estates of Lord Lexington having been 
settled upon the younger branch of the fail A 
the second and surviving sons, successively, took, 
by Act of Parliament, the additional surname of 


| Sutton, and thus founded the family of Manners- 


Sutton. 

The duke, who was familiarly known as “the 
old man of the hill,” dying in 1779, was 
succeeded by his gtandson, Charles Manners, 
son of the celebrated Marquis of Granby, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in Germany, 
and Master of the Ordnance, who died during 
his father’s lifetime. Charles, fourth Duke of 
Mary Isabella, daughter of 


» whosucceeded 
him, Charles Henry Somerset, Robert William, 
and William Robert Albini; and two daughters 
—viz., the Lady Elizabeth Isabella, married to 
Richard Norman, Esq., and Lady Catherine 
Mary, married to Lord Forester. His grace 
died while holding office as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and was succeeded by his eldest son— 
John Henry Manners, as fifth Duke of Rutland, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, and by her had issue, among others, 


his grace the 


present Dele of yo (third 
son, the two elder ones before 
their father), and Lord vg: Boon M.P. 
His grace died in 1857, = cho -nine 


ty " 
The present Cc Cecil Manners, 
sixth Duke of Rutland, Marquis of Granby, 
Earl of Rutland, and Baron Manners of Haddon, 
&c., &c., was born in 1815, = has reg 
important appointments. } grace 
married : the heir to the title and estates being 
his a Lord John R Mar- 

uis of Granby, courtesy), M.P. 

cesterhire, whois lso known forthe oficial 
posts hehas held inthe t country. 

The arms of the Buke of Rutland, ae, or 
two bars, asure ; augmen a ’ 
terly, first and heute adel, two fleurs-de-lis, or 
(France), second and third , a lion passant- 
guardant, or (England). Crest, on a chapeau, 
gules, turned up, ermine, a peacock — 
proper. Supporters, two unicorns, argent, ’ 
manes, tufts, and hoofs, or, Motto, “ Pour y 

enir.”’ 
And now, 


some of the chief rooms and other i 
features of this once gay, but now 
mansion. 


The place is grand in its solitude, and attrac 
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tive in its loneliness; and as the 
on from room to room, from 


tower, and peoples them, in his 





with the beings who have “ lived, and moved, 
and had their being” there, he is ready to say— 


Pleasan 

Of the olden time, on a su 

Turret and tower, and buttress and wall 

Shining and shadowed in green 

Stran 

Doubtingly, dimly, 
bate: ], z 


Though the place remains wi 
Seen, 
The scenes of their lives, of 


pride, 
Telling its tale unmistakabl 


Is the 
Of the wine they spill’d on the dais floor. 
The river that runs by the old Hall’s walls; 
Murmured to them as it murmurs now;;, 
The golden glow of the sunset falls 


The ~~ euaege they feasted, the ss. 
ra) ’ 
ir cradles, and chambers, and gravestones, stay ;' 


While lord and vassal, youth and maid, 
| Knight and lady, have passed away.” 





The CHapet which, after the so-called ““CuAP- 
LAIN’s Room,” is the first part of the interior 
of Haddon Hall shown to visitors, is, as will be 
seen by reference to the ground plan, at the 


visitor 
court to 
from 
imagination, 


chamber to chamber, or 





THE HAND-LOCK. 


t to see is this English hall 
s day, 


, to think of those times 
those who lived there, a tale, 


guessed and 
es fair and of knights ia mail) 
Se ek cow i. ty en aaa — 


me, 
their griefs and their 


ight still shines throu h the latticed pane, 
shone to them, and the shadowed door 
shadow they saw, and the stains remain 


fell for them, on glade, river, and 


aT) A Uha\\\\ 


STAIRCASE TO MINSTRELS’ GALLERY. 


south-east corner of the building. It consists, 
: of a nave with side aisle anda chancel, 
and is entered from the court-yard by an arched 
into a ante-chapel, or 
, which the visitor passes. At 
~ or 6 ee genie 

a staircase leads up to 
turret. The arches and pillars of the » err 
Norman; but the arches have been cut from 
their original semicircular to their t arched 
pose y Se the on S08 “ shaved ” down, 
canteen character. Sufficient 
of these however, remains to show 


4 


engravings in the former chapter. 

— ae above ve pected, 
a large pew, with o 

upper which hoe 





crucifix are the royal 
fourth France, second and third England. 


south side, is a piscina, and in the bottom of the 


Pype, asure, crucilly of cross-crosslets and two 
cee Seek or Ss those of Vernon, argent, | 
Son (fey Med mle yeas > Ploeg, ied | 
shield, the impalement on which is lost. In the | 
north window are the arms of Vernon, &c., and | 
others in a mutilated condition. There are 
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In the chancel, within the altar rails, on the | 
j 


Calais, 
speaker of the Parliament of Leicester, in 






THE BANQUETING-HALL: WITH THE MINSTRELS’ GALLERY. 


fourth year of Henry VI. in 1426.” Above the | designs on the lead-work of the heads 
arms, quarterly, first and | 


ts—many of which are filled with delicate 
ic tracery —and the gurgoyles, or water 
apantay span of Se Ee 
gures of curious character, and some of them of 


north window are the remains of an hour-glass | uncouth shape. One or two of these we have 
stand. In the south window are the arms of | en 


ved for a future chapter. 

SRE ik", als omueeelong 
wi , with a passage ’ 
lorms the wa’ mesuath ts the inne, or oseeal, 
court-yard, visitor will notice, standing on 
a hich po ee in th 
tar which, many years ago, was dug np e 
grounds. It bears the inscription, 


DEO 

MARTI 

BRACIACAE 

OSITTIVS 

CAECILIAN 

PRAEFECT 

COH I AQVITANI 
v s 


Which may be rendered, “‘To the God Mars, 
‘ ot th Aquitani, ae ee eating 

first Cohort e 
a vow ”—the term Braciacae as applied to Mars 


Te the left of the passage four arched door- 
ways conduct respectively to the buttery, the great 
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itchen, and other domestic offices, and to a 
yoonened leading to the long suite of chambers 
on the north side, and also communicating wy 
means of a gallery in the Banqueting-Hall, 
with all the other apartments of the building. 
To the right is a massive and time-worn oak 
screen, with two open doorways, which divide 
the Banqueting-Hall from the passage. Enter- 
ing by the first of these openings in the screen, 
the visitor will not fail to notice 4 suspicious- 
looking little iron bracket with ring attached, 
high above his head. This, tradition says, was 
an instrument of punishment for enforcing the 
observance of laws of conviviality. For it is 
said, if, in the days of feasting and merriment in 
the good old times,” a man should fail to 
drink up his quota of liquor, he was fastened up 
by the wrist to this ring, and the liquor poured 
down his sleeve so as gradually to trickle down 
him on to the floor; or, if guilty of any other 
breach of the law or decorum of the board, he 
was similarly tied up and compelled so to 
remain during the carousal, and was treated now 
and then not only with a stream of cold water 

ured down his sleeve, but by other indignities 

‘orced upon him. 

The BanqueTinc-HALL, or GREAT HALL 
as it is sometimes called, measures, within the 
screen, about 35 feet in length and about 25 in 
width, and it is of the full height of the building, 
with an open timber roof. It is entered, as has 
just been stated, by two open doorways in the 
screen which separates it from the passage. This 
screen also forms the front of the MINSTRELS’ 
GALLERY over the passage. The screen is 
beautifully panelled, each panel being headed 
with cinquefoil cusps, above which is other 
Gothic tracery of elegant design. At the oppo- 
site end from this screen is the raised dais for 
the lord and his family and honoured guests, 
where still stands the grand old table on which 
so many of the good things of this life have been 
spread in ages long since passed away. This 
table is one of the finest examples of its kind yet 
remaining any where in existence—it is now 
worm-eaten and decayed, like those who once 
feasted around it; but still it stands, a proud mo- 
nument of those ancient times so long gone by. 
To the right hand, on entering, is the gigantic 
fire-place with its huge open chimney; and on 
the opposite side, at the end next the high table, 
a flight of steps leads up to the state apartments ; 
and close by, through a corner partitioned off 
by the oak wainscoting, another door leads to 
the private dining-room and to the grounds. 
On the walls of the Banqueting-Hall are some 
magnificent stags’ heads and antlers, which bear 
evidence not only of extremely fine growth, but 
of great age since they fell to the lord of the 
chase. There are also several pieces of old 
furniture : and on the walls are oil-paintings of 
Martin Middleton of Hazelbadge, and of an 
old and favourite huntsman and gamekeeper— 
honoured and respected retainers of the family. 

The Minstrels’ Gallery occupies one side and 
one end of the Banqueting-Hall—that portion 
of the gallery stone Os side forming a passage 
from the drawing-room and state apartments on 
one side to the range of rooms on the other. 
The portion of the gallery over the end of the 
hall is considerably wider than the other, and 
would hold a goodly company of minstrels, or 
of guests, to look down on the “lord of mis- 
rule” and other revels below. In one of our 
future engravings we shall show the panelled 
front of the minstrels’ gallery, and on the pre- 
ceding page we give a vignette of the entrance 
to the gallery from the drawing-room. 

_ Passing out from the Banqueting-Hall, the 
visitor should next enter the Dininc-RooM, 
which is one of the most charming, and certainly 
one of the most interesting, apartments in the 
whole building. The end opposite to the en- 
trance oe tre | is entirely taken up by a Gothic 
window of eight lights, filled with glass disposed 


in an elaborate geometric pattern. In some 


of the lights are shields of arms in stained glass, 
one of which displays the arms of Vernon with 
its quarterings of Avenell, Pype, &c. &c.; an- 
other, Vernon only; and another, Vernon im- 
paled. This room is wainscoted, the u 

— < panels Cosughout the room being filled 

with exquisitely-cary ic trace’ 
with heraldiz bearings, = “yen rer 











Over the centre of the fire-place are the royal 
arms of England (quarterly France and Eng- 
land) with supporters, a —- and a 
griffin, and on one side a ing the 
three feathers of the Prince of Wales with the 
initials E. P., and on the other the arms of 
Vernon with its quarterings, and su by 
a lion and a boar. Below these is the motto, 


a 





Sel 


‘* DREDE GOD AND HONOR THE KYNG,” carved 
in Gothic capitals. Near this also is the carved 
inscription, “ Anno Dni 1545. Monseigneir de 
Vernon,” and, with arms, the initials“‘G. V.,” and 
“M. V.” The remainder of this fine old 

frieze, contains a 


THE TERRACE. 


Vernon crest, &c. At the end of the room next | 


the fire-place is a small, but exquisitely beautiful, 
rec , or oriel, window, with seats on all 
sides, and forming one of the most delicious 
little retirements imaginable—overlooking, as it 


does, the lawns and terraces, and the romantic 
grounds and winding river, of Haddon. This | 


recess is panelled in the same 
and Gothic manner as the 
besides the —_ of arms, 
one of its a grotesq 
fool, or jester, traditional i 
tended as a portrait of 
the ‘‘ merry monarch ;’’ and 


THE HALL FROM THE TERRACE. 


and on two others the heads of Henry VII. 
and his Queen, Elizabeth of York. 

The ceiling of the dining-room is divided into 
compartments, by transverse beams, and has 
been entely pete and decorated. “In the 
large window be noticed a fine old wine- 
cooler of bronze, and the fire-place and fire-dogs 





are also very curious and interesting. 


la 


yon eS ee are those 
ernon venell ; 
portions of the, Gieneiadh of 

Having now described 
leave the visitor for a 
next the description of the remaining 
ments and of the grounds of Haddon Hall. 
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PATRICK MAC DOWELL, R.A.’ 


In our volume for the year 1850 there 
ap an engraved portrait of this dis- 
tinguished sculptor, an engraving of his 
famous group ‘ The Triumph of Love,’ and 
a biographical sketch, in the form of a letter 
from his own pen, of his life up to that date. 
The paper supplied our cont ies, 
daily Eiwes y, with the notices have 
appeared since his death on the 9th of 
December, as announced in our last num- 
ber. We must refer to it ourselves for the 
remarks it is now our duty to make. 

Ireland has given birth to _—_ number 
of our most eminent artists, painters 
and sculptors ; the latter, perhaps, claiming 
to be the majority. Mr. Mac Dowell was 
born in Belfast, on the 12th of August, 1799. 
His father was engaged in business in that 
town, but having embarked in some com- 
mercial transactions which proved ruinous, 
his losses so preyed on his mind that 
fell ill and died soon afterwards, leaving a 
widow in very straightened circumstances, 
and an infant-boy, the future sculptor. At 
the age of eight the latter was sent to board 
in the house of an engraver named Gor- 
don, with whom he remained four years ; 
and it was here that a love of Art first 
developed itself, in the attempts to copy on 
a slate the prints he saw either in the 
or the shop-windows. 

When he had reached his twelfth year, 
the mother and her son came over to 
England : the latter was sent to reside with 
a clergyman in Hampshire, where he re- 
mained two years. At the expiration of the 
time, it was thought expedient that some 
business or profession should be found fér 
him, and as Art of any kind was regarded 
as too precarious, his friends resolved to 
apprentice him to a coach-builder, and a 
master was found for him in London, with 
whom he lived four years and a half ; when, 
his employer becoming a bankrupt, the 

outh went to reside in Charles Street, 

iddlesex Hospital, at the house of a French 
sculptor or modeller, named Chenu. Here 
was an opportunity for turning his natural 
talents to some account ; and he made such 
0 de ohh as to copy a small figure of 

enus holding a mirror, with which Chenu 
was so pleased that he purchased it. 
Encouraged by this unexpected apprecia- 
tion, he continued for some short time to 
model figures of small size, which he sold. 
An advertisement that in the 
public rs—to which his attention was 
direct two young Scotchmen 
living in the same house with him, 
Seymour Street, Euston inviti 
sculptors to compete for the execution of a 
monument to the memory of Major Cart- 
wright, a well-known radical politician 
the day, induced him to enter the arena 
with his brother-artists. “I set vigorously 
to work,” he says in his i i 
sketch, “and worki ight 
pleted a model of “te 
moulded and painted it, and 
house of Peter Moore, Esq., M.P. 
the committee was sitting. 
late, they had already selected a 
however, they eventually 
asked me if I would allow the arti 
design they had previously 
the dasse-relievo which he had on 
tal,on mine. I thought it but fair 
should do the whole pedestal : 
agreed on, but the sum subscribed at 
time did not amount to more than 
being about half the sum necessary. 
lack of sufficient funds to remunerate 
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young sculptor prevented him from i 
it would answer his purpose, undertook the 


allowed him to use, at the req 
Cartwright’s family. It led, however, to 
bankruptcy of Mr. Clarke, the 
whose hands the work was en 

But the transaction was not without 
benefit to Mr. Mac Dowell; Mrs. a 
engaged him to produce a bust of her de- 
ceased husband ; and other similar com- 
— occasi followed. When not 
engaged in modelli its, he essa 
ideal subjects. The ar wedi of this sed 
was a small from Moore’s ‘ Loves of 
the Angels,’ which, at the period when the 
sculptor wrote to us, was in the i 
of Mr. George Davison, of Belfast. His 
next work was a group from Ovid, ‘ Cepha- 
lus and Procris,’ a commission for Mr. E. 
S. a then M.P. for Sligo. It was 
followed by a life-size group of ‘ Bacchus 


- 


he | and a Satyr.’ A figure, ‘A Girl Reading, 


exhibited in 1837 at the R Academy, 
attracted the attention of the late Sir James 
Tennant, some time M.P. for Belfast, and a 
native of the town, who at once sat to him 
for a bust, as did afterwards Lady Tennant ; 
and, further, Sir James gave him an intro- 
duction to his friend Mr. T. W. Beaumont, 
M.P. for Northumberland: this was the 
fortunate turning-point in Mac Dowell’s 
career; for Mr. t gave him an 
order for the ‘ Reading Girl,’ to be executed 
in marble, and also commissions for two 
groups of any subjects the sculptor might 


select. One of: these was ‘The Triumph 
of Love,’ the noble group we ved, 
The following is a list of Mr. Mac Dowell’s 


a works, and the dates of their exhi- 
ition at the Royal Academy :—‘ Statue of 


a Girl going to Bathe’—the model in 1840, | Docks. 


the marble in 1841; ‘A Girl at Prayer’— 
model in 1841, marble in 1842; ‘ Cupid’— 
model in 1842, marble in 1845; ‘The 
Triumph of Love,’ 1845: all these were 
commissions from his friend and patron 
Mr. T. W. Beaumont. ‘ Statue of Viscount 
Exmouth,’ 1846, executed for Greenwich 
Hospital by order of the Government ; 
‘Virginius and his Daughter’—model in 
1847, marble in 1850 ; “Early Sorrow,’ 18 

ission from Mr. Beaumont ; ‘ Cupi 
and Psyche,’ a bas-relief ; ‘ Eve’— in 
I ma: le in 1865; and a replica of “A 
Girl Reading,’ in 1849 ; ‘ Psyche’—model in 
1850 marble in 1851 ; and ‘ William, Earl 
of 


arren, a model for the bronze statue 
in the Houses of Parliament, in 1850 
; 


; ‘The 
Slumbering Student, 1851 ; ‘ Love in Idle- 
ness,’ os 1852; ‘The Day-Dream ’— 
model in 1853, marble in 1858 ; ‘ The First 
Thorn in Life,’ executed for Mr. T. Baring 
M.P.; ‘Model of a Statue of the late Earl 
of ’ afterwards cast in bronze, and 
erected in Belfast at the cost of the inhabi- 
tants, 1856 ; ‘ Model of a Statue of the Earl 
of ’ erected in the Houses of Par- 
reowreg Won. ; ‘Model of a Statue of Vis- 
count Fitzgi ’ who fell at Balakla 
cast in bronze for the county and city 
Limerick, 1858; ‘ Chi of Mr. 
Pender,’ 1866 ; ‘The Young Mother,’ 1867. 
Since the year last mentioned Mr. Mac 
Dowell exhibited nothing but one or two 
busts : among the numerous works of this 
class he produced and exhibited during his 
career may be chronicled, in addition to 
those of Sir James and oe Me ge 
already referred to, busts of Earl of 
Belfast, Lord in, Lord Beaumont, 
Alderman Cubitt, M.P. ; Sir Henry Stacey, 
M.P.; Rt. Hon. J. Whiteside, M.P.; Sir 
Joshua Jebb, Mr. John Pender, M.P., &c. 








50 
. Virginius’ 1853), 
‘The Day-Dream’ (1855), ‘The Earl of 

8 Fitzgibbon’ and 
‘The Earl of Chatham’ (1858), ‘A Girl 
a (1860). He ected Asso- 


was 
e Academy in 1841, and Member 
in 1845. 
A son of Mr. Mac Dowell has on more 
than one occasion made his appearance at 


the Academy as an exhibitor of busts. 





PHILIP HARDWICK, R.A. 

The close of the year added another 
name to the list of those whom death has 
removed from the ranks of the Royal 
aga A namely, that of Mr. Hardwick, 
the architect, who died on the 28th of 


life of Mr. Philip Hard- 
wick was, as it has been remarked a 
sin 


of these which him into minent 
notice were the buildings at St. Ratherine’s 
Secnse- Galiony “Cumlioe: elena te 
uare wa’ us 
reputation ; while several i t edifices 
constructed from his desi in London— 
as the Goldsmith’s Hall, regarded 


style of architecture. One of his latest 
principal structures is the Hall and Li 
of Lincoln’s Inn ; in this and some - 
ing works he was greatly assisted 
son, who bears the same 
become most favourably 
—s 

r. 
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entitled “ Modern Painters of Belgium :” to 
the pages in question we must refer those 
of our readers desirous of learning more of 
him and his works than we have now space 
to give. For several years past he was an 
occasional exhibitor both in London and in 
our provincial galleries ; and since the 
opening of the picture-gallery in the Crystal 
Palace, it has rarely been without some 
examples of “Candlelight ” Van Schendel, 
the sobriquet he acquired for his favourite 
method of treating many of his subjects. 
As a painter of sacred history this artist 
had a good reputation in his own country, 
where he adorned several of the churches 
with altar-pieces.* 


THOMAS BOTT. 


The late Mr. Thomas Bott was born at 
Hyde, near Kidderminster, in the year 
1829. He served some years to his father 
at the trade of making handles for spades ; 
but the employment was not at all con- 
enial with his taste, and during his leisure 
ours and at every available opportunity 
he occupied himself with drawing ; so that, 
when scarcity of work compelled him to 
seek other employment, he was able to 
obtain what was more suited to his ability. 
His first engagement as a draughtsman and 
painter was at Messrs. Richardsons, of 
Stourbridge, Glass Manufacturers ; a firm 
celebrated for the artistic character of its 
productions. Mr. Bott, after a little time, 
went to Birmingham, where for two or 
three years he painted portraits, in which 
Art he was very successful: he also deco- 
rated Japan wares. Having always a great 
inclination to paint on porcelain, he left 
Birmingham, and sought employment from 
Messrs. Kerr and Binns, at the Royal 
Porcelain Works, Worcester: this was in 
September, 1852. His first attempts on 
porcelain showed very little prospects of 
ultimate success ; but after a few months’ 
practice he was enabled to paint the heads, 
and to make sketches for the Shakspeare 
dessert-service for the Dublin Exhibition 
in 1853. The first piece of any note which 
he painted was a f/ateau of Parian deco- 
rated with a series of subjects from Raf- 
faelle’s ‘Cupid and Psyche.’ In 1853 Mr. 
Binns, being desirous of introducing the 
style of the Limoges enamels on porcelain, 
commenced a series of experiments on 
black and gros-blue grounds. Mr. Bott 
was employed to undertake the task, and 
the first successful pieces were submitted, 
in 1854, to H.R.H. the Prince Consort b 
Mr. Binns. The Prince gave the whe 
his most unqualified approval. From this 
date Mr. Bott’s chief employment was in 
works of what is now known as Worcester 
enamel, These works were exhibited in 
Paris in 1855, and obtained high praise 
from the jury. In 1860 her Majesty the 
Queen honoured Messrs, Kerr and Binns 
with an order for a dessert-service in enamel 
on turquoise. It was exhibited in 1862. 
The subjects for painting in the Worcester 





erard, the well-known dealer 
c Square, from whom several of the lead- 
ing amateurs in England and Scotland acquired the 
y ager a adorn their — The subjects 
which was especially renowned were 
his market-scenes by candle and lam light, one of 
very ‘he as a woodcu' pe 
in possession 

Glasgow; another is in- 
of Charles Kurtz, Esq., of 
gey Bont 

r penci an 

in the ion of Mr. P. 

; Mr. W. Mallinson, of Hud- 

-, Fairy Croft, Saffron Waldon, 

» by all of whom they are high] 
to whom the decease of artist will 

the value. 


* For several t his pictures been 7 
lected by Mr. ni L. By a ho pene om 
of Bedford § 








enamels were generally selected from the 
works of Raffaelle, Correggio, and others of 
the old masters ; and Flaxman and Maclise 
of the modern. A very beautiful plateau 
with the story of Cupid and Psyche, was 
selected by the . of Worcester for pre- 
sentation to H.R.H. the Princess Royal on 
her marriage. Mr. Bott painted the déjeuner 
set presented the city of Worcester to 
the Princess of Wales on her vaonesm 2 
The decorations were in coloured e : 
the subjects from Correggio. He also 
inted the set of vases presented to the 
Pri cess by the ladies of Worcestershire : 
they were white enamel on gros blue. 

A very beautiful g/ateau and ewer of his 
work was selected for presentation to the 
Countess of Dudley on her marriage ; and 
a fine set of vases, in the same style, was 

resented to the Countess of Beauchamp on 
oe marriage. A plateau and ewer in white 
enamel on gros blue, with subjects from 
Maclise, is now on exhibition at South 
Kensington, and may be considered one of 
his finest works ; but the pair of vases to be 
exhibited at the International Exhibition in 
1871 will certainly be the most important 
examples which ever came from his hand. 
The general character of Mr. Bott’s works 
was beauty of drawing and a careful de- 
lineation of the human figure : the faces of 
all his figures are most expressive and 
exquisitely fine. A list of his principal 
“ pieces” is in preparation. 

At the latter end of the year 1869, Mr. 
Bott showed some signs of ill-health ; and 
in March, 1870, he had a slight attack of 
omg which entirely incapacitated him 

om following his usual occupation ; and 
notwithstanding every effort made to check 
the disease, it gained upon him, and re- 
sulted in his death on December 13. 


THE EPIPHANY OFFERING 


AT THE 


CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES. 


A cuRious ceremony is still kept up at the 
Chapel Royal of St. James, and was duly ob- 
served this year. January 6, or Twelfth Day, after 
the ing of the sentence at the offertory, 
‘* Let your light so shine before men,” &c., two 
members of her Majesty’s household descended 
from asian and advanced to the altar 
rai ed an usher, and presented to 
the ofhcia ting clergy a red bag edged with gold 
lace, contai e Queen’s offering of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, in commemoration of 
the gifts of — to the infant Saviour. A 
century ago, the King, preceded heralds, 
ee ee god of ee Garter, 
ie, an ‘ e the offering i m: 
this has been discontinued wees 5: iliness of 
George III. According to ancient legends, the 
wise men, commonly called the Three Kings of 
Cologne, were named Melchior, Jasper, and 
Balthazar. Melchior gave our Lord gold, in 
testimony of his | as the promised king of 
the Jews ; Jasper, i , in token of his 
divinity ; and Balthazar, myrrh, in allusion to 
the sorrows which, as a man, our Redeemer 
suffered. In the catacombs of St. Nereus and 
St. Archilleus, at Rome, is a painting assigned 
to the end of the second century, containing one 
of the earliest known figures of the Virgin, in 
which four Magi are represented as i 
nan 4 two — each side. 
us Greeks call the kings Galga- 
lathe, Malgalathe, and Sarathie, posry ts ion 
Appelius, Americus, and Damasus. Szwulf 
saw at Bethlehem the mardie table at which 
they were entertained irgin. After 
death the bodies of the i 
have been removed to Constanti » and 
thence to Milan. An enormous sarcop gus in 
the chapel of St. Martin, in the latter city, is still 





g inst the “ falling sickness,” * 
At Dunwich, in Suffolk, a ring was found some 
years ago thus inscribed :— 


“ Jasper fert myrrham: thus Melchior: Balthasar 
aurum : 


= i Chests plctate endeaee 


incense, and . 
his ‘* Table. Talk,” p. 20, sa 
pong ah ae Dla ge i 
to the Three Kings.” A ing to Blount, 
the inhabitants of Staffordshire made a fire on 
the eve of this da 2 oe See 
star that cond the i to the 
Bethlehem. In 1792, the French the 
day from “ La Féte de Rois” to “La Féte de 
con ed P; La Vie des Troys 
T i at Paris “ ie 
Roys, Bal , Melchior, et Gaspard ;” 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1516, printed “The 
of the Three Kings of Collen.” In one of 
Chester pageants, acted by shearmen and 
they are called Sir Jaspar, of Tars; 
thazar, King of Saba; and Sir Melchior, 
of Araby.t The sign of the Three Kin 
used by Julyan Notary, in St. Paul’s Ch 
one of the earliest printers. It was also a con- 
stant mercer’s sign. 
Frankincense (German frank, free Saxon 


Srancan ; Latin incensum, from incendo, to set. 


on fire) was, Dr. Kitto thinks, of two kinds: 
one from the coasts of Arabia, and the other 
from India. There is, however, no direct evi- 
dence of the existence of the tree gerry! 
ducing it in the southern coasts of 
Wellstead could not see it when travelling in 
the quarter where it should be sought; and 
Niebuhr affirms that it — introduced eo 
Abyssinia. Pliny sa incense was 
used in sacrifices tll er the Trojan war, when 
fragrant woods were applied to give sn age 
smell to the victims when burning. St. 


tus, Bishop of Portus (c. A.D. 235), in spain 
of the last days, observes — “ arches 
mourn with great mourning, because neither 
oblation nor incense is presented.” 

now declared illegal in the churches of the 
Anglican communion, it was frequently used 
here bee the Reformation. 

Myrth (Latin myrrha, Greek myrrha, a plant 
from Hebrew, oats bitter) was used by the 
Egyptians for embalming their dead. They also 
offered it to the Sun, or Re, at Heliopolis, when 
that orb was in the meridian, burning it im 
censers. Myrth is an exudation from a tree 
called’ Balsamodendron myrrha, found in Arabia 
and Abyssinia. The Greeks attributed a fabu- 
lous origin to this resin, considering it pro 
= tears of — daughter of Cinyrus, 

i ¢ of Cyprus, who had been changed into @ 
shrub. The Jews, who copied the Egyptians)in 
embalming, used myrrh for that purpose. John- 
son, in his “ Travels in Abyssinia,” 1. 249, states 
that myrrh and mimosa trees abounded in Ko- 
vanhedudah, in Adal. The former he describes 
as being a low, thorny, rugged-looking tree, with 
bright green trifoliate leaves. The gum exudes 
from cracks in the bark of the. trunk near the 
root, and flows freely upon the stones imme- 
diately underneath. 

Joun Piceor, Jun. 





* In the trial of the smugglers for the murder of 
Chater and Gulley, excisemen of Chic the 
last century, one of i 


+ In 133 
Kings: a vast concourse of 
ness it. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 

Tus Fifth Winter Exhibition more than 
sustains any acquired reputation of the Insti- 
tute; indeed, in some points, these sketches and 
studies have an advan over the collection 
made by the elder and rival society. The 
exhibition is, in truth, at once more sketchy and 
more studious. In fact, the effective strength of 
the Institute is from time to time reinforced by 
new recruits, so that, within the last few years, 
the aspect it presents has changed for the better. 
The fatest new-comers, Mr. Small and Mr. 
Collier, are undoubted acquisitions. On the 
other hand, we regret to say that the “lady 
members” and the “ honorary members ” brin 
little strength. The latter, it would seem, will 
have to be given up. The catalogue indicates 
they have become useless. Two contradictory 
lists show they have diminished. The first 
contains the names of Madame Henriette 
Browne, Mr. Herbert, R.A., and Mr. Maclise, 
R.A., all left out from the second list. The 
catalogue confesses to the fact that not a single 
honorary member contributes to the exhibition, 
though, in addition to the above, the names of 
Rosa Bonheur, Gallait, Goodall, Maclou, and 
—- ys comprised. Such defalcation _ 
scarce matter of surprise, seeing how 
heavily all artists of position are now taxed by 
the demands of exhibitions ever on the increase. 
The Institute, however, need not feel dis- 
couragement in the failure of a measure which 
at the time seemed politic. The staff of 
members and associates remains s' enough 
to secure an exhibition of at least — 
value, and of more than common variety. e 
shall have the pleasure of pointing out the 
drawings which, out of a total of 355, seem 
signal in merit, or singular by departure from 
ordinary routine. 

Valentine Bromley and James D. Linton are 
wholly out of the common beat: the path in 
which they severally tread is of their own 
making. The catalogue commences with 
‘Mischief’ (1), one of those quaint, comic, 
medizeval figures, wherein Mr. Bromley rejoices: 
the gamut of colour is that of missal-painting. 
‘ A Minstrel’ (29), by the same artist, is in like 
serio-comic vein : herein the furniture, decorated 
with lanky storks full-length, is of the style to 
which the “‘ Medisval Court ” in the Exhibition 
of 1862 was devoted. Mr. Bro: 's drawings 
remind us of the illustrations to}Viollet le Duc’s 
works on Gothic architecture in France: they 
are revivals of bygone days; they have the 
advantage of recalling epochs when costumes 
were picturesque, and manners piquant. Mr. 
Linton, too, is something more than modern: 
he has fallen under the spell of the historic 
past; thus ‘1795’ is a figure which, while 
taken from living nature, has the animus, not to 
say the diabolical spirit, of Danton and other 
demons of the first French Revolution. In 
mood less malignant is ‘ Fortune-Telling’ (334), 
a drawing exquisite in curve of line and model- 
ling of head and neck. This and prior works 
lead us to look for higher efforts than Mr. 
Linton has hitherto ventured on. ‘ The Min- 
strel’ (237) is a mistake : the artist will have to 
contend against waxiness and porcelain smooth- 
ness of surface. Like other exhibitors in the 
gallery, Mr. Linton has been trained to’precision, 
an oF distribution of spaces, by drawing on 
wood. Accordingly, he actually gives a wood- 
block in a gold ed We think that an 
exhibition expressly set apart to “sketches and 
studies” might with advantage illustrate other 
arts and processes. In these days the arts have 
endless appliances and applications, and young 
artists of venturous spirit and diversified talent 
are constantly trying their hands on somethin 
new and experimental. A which sh 
open its doors to varied applications, utilitarian 
and ornamental, of the pictorial and plastic arts, 
is yet a desideratum in the way of exhibitions. 
The Institute has already given proof of praise- 
worthy enterprise. 

_ No artists work hand in hand so closely with 
literature as the members of the Institute. At 





indebted to two 
or more artists who have a tation in 
thisroom. Mr. Luson Thomas exhibits a merry- 


making-scene, ‘ The First Christmas Pudding’ 
(199), which would serve well for a “ Christmas 
Number.” The subject, ially in the 
child’s face, is carried som t too far; but 
the intention evidently is to provoke a laugh. 
The public are familiar, in the form of a 
we , with roe” va ’s ge ee composi- 
tion, ‘Carryin —near way’ (291). 
The story is well told, the forms are : 
with character, and figures and landscape blend 
and intermingle in pleasant harmony of colour. 
Mr. Gow is yet another member with a good 
. ns ition, as cats Ge tae be 
: itring ): the last is 
whabelite Guoens together. The subject may 
have been suggested by recent military opera- 
tions : ee eee eee Soe 
ae es and searching glances show them 
on the alert ready for emergency. Mr. Charles 
Cattermole is also strong in composition; indeed, 
his idea of a picture is usually better than his 
drawing and detail. ‘Alms’ (84) is his most 
complete work : evidently,this artist might, if he 
chose, approach very close to his t name- 
sake and uncle. Among the mistakes to which 
he is subject must be placed a weak drawing, 
‘Cromwell delivering Wolsey’s Letters to the 
King’ (229). G..G. Kilburne and H. Mahoney 
present themselves as painters of eo | inci- 
dents. ‘Primrose Time’ (31), by the former, 
has almost the neat manipulation of a woodcut 
turned into colour: the work has both refine- 
ment and finish. ‘ Our Shadows’ (326), by J. 
Mahoney, is a story fit for a child’s book, ni 
told. ‘Modesty’ (15) has the usual charm 
which attaches to the style of Emily Farmer. 
Last in this list, but not least, we add the name 
of William Small, the new Associate. ‘ Mid-day 
— a bears the sign of belonging to the 
saucer dountay shack wiley apes’ @ siidiet 
er drawing whic ies upon a subject 
and an incident: the colour is opaque and yet 
brilliant ; the style has points in common with 
that of Mr. Pinwell. ‘ Weather’ (214) has 
also capital material: the geese ing for 
water at a dry well are salient in character as 
creatures of the same species in a never-to-be- 
forgotten drawing by Mr. Walker. Mr. Small 
ill evidently make himself welcome in the 
gallery which he has just entered. 
wGuido Bach, Augustus Bouvier, John Abso- 
lon, and J. M. Jopling, afford little new material 
for comment. We may say, however, that the 
worst detractors of Mr. Bach have not had ee 
portunity of quoting anything so to hi 
p srenare he z : Hylas (72). work is 
meretricious, affected, and false in colour. Mr. 
Jopling’s ‘Still Life—Ireland’ (177) is a pic- 
torial pun—the “ still” being the —— used 
for the illicit making of whisky. e drawing 
itself is a queer jumble. And whatever this 
artist knocks off is clever, while careless; as 
witness, ‘Civil Service; Camp, Wimbledon, 
1870’ (192). Here the treatment is essentially 
artistic, especially in the oe of — ¢ 2 
uiet pervadin y obtains lustre u, 
brill t saenses wal pieced We yet to 
see a uction worthy of Mr. Jopling’s talents, 
though the long delay in the realisation of the 
high expectations raised by early work begins 
to be serious. ee 
The Institute has suffered loss in the migration 
to the old society of Mr. Deane, whose Italian 
buildings under a “— sky are missed just in 
Bot Trees pertewes with BE photographie 
‘arl Werner wi is photographic 
facsimiles : nothing can be more faithful than 
the ‘ Arabic House, David Street, Jerusalem’ 
(44). Skinner Prout has settled into a Prout- 
ike style: ecm tee a capital rendering 
of the old materials in that once most 
icturesque of cities. ‘A Brown Study— 
le’ (243), is a difficult subject skilfully 
brought together by D. H. McKewan. In the 
way of animal-painting, R. Beavis contributes a 
vigorous, and, for him, more than usually 
accurate study, ‘ Mountaineers — Argyleshire’ 
(285). Louisa Corbaux, a name not seen too 
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the Foot of the Ram 
towards Gravelotte’ (267). It is strange 
that a scene so and in 
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’ (314), is the still : uncon- 
% gr thee 9 
or on the lakes of Albano 
t is the romantic painter 
whereabouts. Mr. Maplestone and 
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g as it 
new with talent long mature, will not in vain 
throw open these winter exhibitions. 





FRENCH PICTURES AT THE 
GERMAN GALLERY. 


THERE is now open at the German Gallery, in 
Bond Street, a gathering of French pictures, 
which for many reasons is extremel a? 
The occasion is called “ The First - 
bition in London of Pictures, the Contributions 
of the Society of French Artists,” many 
of the works bear the names of men who have 
The affairs of this 


institution are i ered a committee con- 
sisting of MM. Diaz, Daw 7 Fro- 
men et, and Ricard, all of whom, 


perp Pacey Sentig oe) carmel oo oe grees 
and although there may be wanting many 
of the galaxy of French Art, there is yet where- 
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eminent men of the 
and look as if 


bas-reliefs | t 


a solution of 

problem, than happy as an 

illustration to which at least twenty passages in 
Homer are applicable. There is a difference so 
marked in the executive mechanism of these two 
pictures, as to leave room for the assumption 
inted at on oa = 

yssey’ is the preferable: the 

intentions in that figure are declared, and i 
carried out; and there are recognisable the 
initiative of an advance which might, and did, 
end in the exquisite ‘Odalisque.’ ‘The Death 
of Marat’ (84), Louis David, is captivating—by 
no means by the subject—but by the simplicity 
and perspicuity of the narrative. The picture is 
so well known as to ire no description. 
Nothing is seen of the figure but the head and 
bust, and these appear above the side of the bath. 
The left hand of the dead man yet holds a paper 
inscribed, ‘Marie Anne Charlotte Corday au 
citoyen Marat, Juillet, 1793. Il suffit que je sois 
bien malheureuse pour avoir droit A votre bien- 
veillance.” The rendering is perfectly literal, 
there is nothing left to sentimental tion. 
Another well- work is ‘St. Sebastian 
helped by Holy Women’ (39), Eugene Delacroix. 
The position of the Saint seems to have been sug- 
gested by that of the ing Faun. Itis a study 
of foreshortening, but so low in tone that its parts 
are not distinguishable. ‘The Visit to 
the Hermit,’ by Greuze (27), is a favourable 
example of that artist’s manner of painting 


y accustomed to see. By 
« Sunset’ (37), ‘Night’ (28), ‘ 
a Farm’ (44), others ; ay, 
greg eng, sandy (a8), ‘Evening’ 
22), ‘A Village i ”-(45), “Evening | 
tee &c.; Theodore Rousseau, ‘ Morming 
(61), ‘A Large 


Mountains on 
Charette’ (97), * Country Scene 
Diaz, «Forest of Fontainebleau’ (73). 
Fg tn 5g owe ‘wt 

at one or two landscape-pain are 
numerically in great force were these-less libe- 


: t have 
been secured :. there. are, - however, ient to 


the Borders of Lake:Chambon’ 
. ) ‘La 


eminence who have risen to distinction in what 
is called historical-painting. , It is not difficult to 
trace the pedigree of their ip, nor is it 
more so to out “the : whereby they 
mea yn at their _ in —_ 
itical, or military painting. . But it is so 
with the landscape section of French painters. 
This or that piece is pure, original 
in every thought that i 
pletion; but it is i . 
ever done by Claude, — 
Hobbema, Poussin, $4 
entirely new version of 
parable with anything in, Art. Th 
whose works are of ,this ,character ; 


ped ~ 4 He is most commonly known 
fF hs small life-size sin gures, the grace wee 


le fi 

‘ on never been sur- 
passed. In this picture we have a throng ,of 
ay Fh “girls crowding round the hermit, 
rom whom are receiving presents; among 
these we observe the frequent re-appearance of 
that face, his wife's perhaps, we all know so 
well—a face which, in the advanced years of his 
long life, he repeated in chalk on paper, and 


and sweetness of which 


H. ult (108), in which 
Nubian eunuch, it ma’ has it awed the 
ae he foe horrors of the: 
are set forth: a more 
instance of M. Res is — 
the late General 


the Alhambra,’ 


also, by Zi Place of St. 
); Legros, ‘A Snow Effect ;’ 
Old veay Bag understood at 
: ish Art, and 
Seana tate 
cin Lews Brown, “The Start of the Hunting 
Ri Bora eturn of the Herd 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES: | 


EDINBURGH.—A monument to the late Mr. 


was closed in November. It was visited 
07, 1495, persons, and the 
expenses, reached 
to be applied towants the li 
on schools erected by the 





senters at Great Horton. 


Forest in, Winter’ (70); ‘Even: ; 
ing’ (78), ‘ A Grotto on the Sea-shore—. _ 


form a text for an observation on those men: of, 


many others some of which 
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FROM THE STATUE BY J. DURHAM, A.R.A, 


POETS, painters, and sculptors have alike iT 
id due ho to the oe ie 
6 gg Poe Fa gg Pesta ero, as hee 
s teeton, on the Tee 
at os, on the of 
charms Leander of 


to ‘obtain interviews with the lady, 
from the top of a lofty tower, directed him 


. | on’ his course by means of a lighted torch, 


One tempestuous night Leander was 
drowned on the passage; and Hero, in 
despair, threw herself from the 
and shared his fate. ; 
sey ttn, geeculehy “Sue: Sa 
century, most gracefully sung tale, 
though his wing poem would scarcely 
wap ater chaste by the refined j 
ment of our own times. Since his day 
any Sas ee ae : rd 
influence upon poetic imagination, for 
it hes bean the theme of Samuaneed i 
foremost 
Kit Marlowe, feelingly quoted by Shak- 
speare in As You Like li— 


** Whoever loved, that loved not at first sight?” 


charming and touching introduction to the 
second canto of his Bride of Abydos. Tom _ 
Moore has left a few pe pare 
this theme ; and Tom Hood rather a long 

, treating the story with great : 
“ makes a sea-nymph to fall in 
Leander while in the waters as 
of his disaster; and she i 
caves below, only to find 
enraptured her voiceless and li 
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ture of Bettws-y-Coed, also 
this number of our J 
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in our work in the 
ings. The sculptor has taken 
from Byron’s canto as the “ argument 
his statue of Hero :— 
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Mr. Durham has evidently 
power into mi i 
while this quality ripper. Fo 
considerable grace in attitude of 
general 


peer 
tion, not 
i A front view 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. XCVII.—BENJAMIN WILLIAMS LEADER. 
BBs: 
xc ‘has lon 
. by this he is 

circles, but among his friends. He was in- | 

. duced to assume it—an old name in his family, 

by the way — to distinguish hi 

several artists 

of whom is he related. Mr. Leader was born 

in Worcester, where he has always resided, 

on the 12th of March, 1831: he is son of Mr. 

E. Leader Williams, a well-known member of 

the Institute of Civil Engineers, who, in his capacity of engineer 

to the Severn Navigation Commission, has carried out, and is 

now completing, some | and important works for! improving 

the navigation of that river. In the early days of Mr. er, 

his -father, having a 

some of his leisure hours with painting, to the great delight of 

his young boy, who would stand by watching him, and some- 

times take advantage of his temporary. absence from the easel 

to put in a few “finishing touches” of his own. We have heard 

him say that he has a distinct recollection, when a child, of 

Constable paying a visit to his father at Worcester, though he could 

not associate him in any oo the glorious Art of one of the 
great painters of English lan pe. 

Mr. Williams intended to bring up his son to his own profession, 
and caused him to pursue a course of study that would qualify him 


| 
’ 


from the | 


Drawn and Engraved by) 


In 1858 he contributed several subjects to the National Institu- 
tion ; among them, ‘In the Highlands,—the result of a second 
visit to Scotland in the autumn of the preceding year,—* Where 
the Mosses thrive,’ and‘ Temptation :’ in the last, a boy stand- 
ing by the side of the garden of an _untenanted cottage, looks 
wistfully at the ripened crop on the fruit-trees. 


with which the whole of the details are worked out. One of them 
—the second on the list, if we mistake not—was purchased by the 
late T. Creswick, R.A. ; and it marks the estimate of Mr. Leader's 


om HE baptismal name of this excellent land- | 
scape-painter is oy ogeee Williams, but he | 
surname of Leader ; | 

» hot only in artistic | 


bearing that of Williams, to none | 


see love of Art, was accustomed to occupy | of 


THE LOCK AKD CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


AB these picteees | ; 
attracted our notice by their truthfulness, and the patient assiduity | fourth subject was The Heath at Albury, 


wn 


tees 


father’s experience gave hi i 

near his present residence, was exhibited 

gg Society of Artists, where it was purchased 

W. H , the landscape-painter : this acknowledgement 
merits by a brother-artist, one, moreover, well able to j 
good pi encouragement to the young 


ous character of the country made a strong impression on his mind ; 
for, till then, he had seen no higher hills than the Malverns, the 
neighbourhood of which was the great holiday-place of his child- 
hood : a trip to Malvern with wanderings over the hills and 
rocks was a eee ne cee Se eae 
looked fo: to weeks beforehand. same may be remarked 
of another class of — this artist frequently illustrates—the 
cottages, farm-houses, , hedgerows, and churchyards, so ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and beautiful, which abound in the vicinity 
orcester. 
Some of the earliest pictures exhibited by Mr. Leader in London 
were hung in the of the National Institution, Portland 
Place. One we saw there, in 1857, called ‘A Trespasser, was 
characterised in our columns as “of the best promise: we may 
inter to take his: place ere long among the 
two pictures he sent the same year to the 
time of hi ce there—one, ‘A 
bly noticed, as did Mr. 
Ruskin in his pamphlet o exhibition. A second work, ‘An 
English Homestead, was hung in the gallery at the same time. 


e 


aFs. 8 
em 


[¥. and G. P. Nicholls, 
works by his brother-artists, when we add to the instances alread 
| given, that, out of four pictures in the Academy Exhibition of 1858, 
one, ‘A Sketch on a ’ was bought by Mr. A. Elmore, 
R.A.; and another,‘A Quiet Pool in Glen Falloch, by the late 
D. Roberts, R.A. hind. “A Chat acing ay ae 
by the eminent picture-dealers, Messrs. = title of the 
urrey,’ These pictures 
| Sapeomarey Seana Se oeiet See eee 
| Still Evening, exhibited at the Academy in 1861, became the 
| property ot Mr. H. Hall : it was, unfortunately and undeservedly, 
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hung in such an out-of-the-way place in the gallery, as to enable 

us only to realise the fact; and we remarked at the time, that | 
a fine picture seemed to have been purposely kept out of sight. 
In the following year he contributed two capital landscapes—* 
Autumn Afternoon, Worcestershire, with sheep in a ‘stu ble-field, 
and ‘ Summer-Time :’ both of them compositions of much poetic 
feeling. A favourite method adopted by Mr. Leader in the treat- 
ment of his subjects is to present dark masses, trees and other ob- 
jects, set against an evening sky, with the sunlight still glowing on 
the distant hills. An example of such effect we especially observed 


in his ‘ Welsh Churchyard,’ exhibited in 1863, in which a group of | - 


almost black yew-trees stand, “like mourners watching over the | 


Drawn and Engraved by) 


in all,” he says, “ we question whether there is i 
ere is in the whol - 
— . landscape so free from fault, and at the same iam 
_ ng_in unobtrusive merit as this, the masterpiece of Mr. 
er ae very object, whether mountain, tree, or rock, asserts its 
ene — Prejudice to its neighbour. The handling is dex- 
a ae - Out ostentation ; the pencilling of the tree-stems, and 
robe e oa of the leaflets against the sky, are points for 
= ph = og is second picture of the year, a scene in the 
ot coins r, entitled ‘ A Sunny Afternoon, North Wales’ is 
oy Me Aine beautiful landscape. Both works were rchased 
: Castellain, of Liverpool. In 1866 we Paind him 
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tombs ;” a striking picture, which the taste and judgment of o 


present prime-minister, Mr. Gladstone, induced him to 
A large landscape, entitled ‘A. Sunny Afternoon, N W 


An | was in the Royal Academy the following year : it shows a 


on the river Llugy ; and, to quote our remarks made at:the ti 
Rate on 

to grow unchec y the man, and unconsci e 
beauties wherein she is clothed.” The artist sent with it “ wad 
‘An English Churchyard—Autumn,’ a very different subject, but 
scarcely, if at alf, inferior in merit to its companion, - ; ae 
‘ Autumn’s Last Gleam, one of Mr. Leader’s 


of 1865, extorted from our critic high panegyric. “Taken for all 





THE CHURCH AND RIVER AT BETTWS-¥-COED. 


exhibiting two most attractive pictures, with the respective titles ot 
The Close of Summer’ and ‘A Fine Day in Autumn’ 
| Of Welsh scenery. In the next year he also contributed tw 
pictures to the Academy—‘ An Autumn Evening in the Valley of 
the Liedr,) evidently a favourite locality of the painter, 
Through the Glen :’ the latter represents a dark, gloomy w 


overhun lofty cliffs. 
That Mir. Leader could sometimes abstract himself advantageously 
, from the beauties of Wales we have already seen ; but such dissocia- 
tion was especially manifested in the two works sent to the Academy 
in 1868—‘ A Fine Morning in Early Spring,’ a view of the church- 





of composition intrudes, for nature por | : 
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yard of the parish—Whittington, near Worcester—in which he 
resides, with its venerable Just beginning to show ‘signs of 
renewed life, children ering primroses, oa and 
in the foreground ; and ‘A Moated’G: » one of the old farm- 
houses that abound in Worcestershire, bear evidence of having 
in years long gone by been ‘mansions of some pretension. 
hangers at the Academy paid these admirable works the compli- 
ment of placing them pc nearnps § on each side of the President’s 
mervetn! 4 icture,—the portrait of the Earl of Bradford,—-hung at 
the end of the large room. : 

Passing over, for want of space in the way of comment, his 


Drawn and Engraved by) 


CAPEL CuRIG, NORTH WALES:’ both serving as examples of the 
attractive and thoroughly artistic manner in which he treats the 
picturesque scenery of Wales. In these, as in the majority of his 
other works, he shows a fine sense of the beauties of nature, in 
her varied aspects, allied with much ic feeling. 

Mr. Leader's style is a happy am between excess of detail 
and over-elaboration on the one hand, and dash of execution on 
the other. There is enough of finish in his works to satisfy those 
who look for carefulness, but this quality does not degenerate into 
affected trivialities, while they show breadth of manner and bril- 
liant effect by judicious arrangement of light and shade. His 


bs | ‘ Chepstow Castle,’ a ‘good subject 


The | effect; it is the property of Mr. Jardine, 


THE BIRCH-WOOD NEAR CAPEL CURIG, NORTH WALES. 


of 1869,—‘ An English River-side 
wn a-Welsh River,;—we come to th 
LOCK AND CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 
our illustrations, is remarkable for power 
Alderley. . 


Mr. Leader’s most important works have never 

but have direct from his studio into the 

chasers. them are the two subjects we have 

‘THE CHURCH AND RIVER AT BETTWS-Y-COED,’ in 

tion of Mr, Fox, also of Alderley ; and “THe BirnCH-Woop 


(¥. and G. P. Nicholls. 


colouring, too, is generally and true to nature : 
coe Ne tems he wanth Taciiaad to & he toe af bie $ 
notably prevalent in his picture, ‘A Worcestershire 
in the present “ Winter Exhibition” at Mr. Wallis’s gallery i 
Pall-Mall: the reflections ede Pines Ben 
almost leafless trees are a mass giving great 
the ri ¢ side of the composition, while the left side | 
daylight : the contrast is not 

hint on this point to one of our 


we regard Mr. er. 
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is enough to sa that the letter-press in | pushing on, i 
PUBLICATIONS these cheap peblications jons is always pure, sound, | cheering the eye and d ; 
‘ GE. rational, practical; although religion is| We give a to “ common ” 
OF MESSRS. PARTRID everywhere prominent, it is ever associated with | publications ; but is no one of our readers 
ideration, charity, love ; inculcating all the ba Pigg: nye + ai 
under this head, which ‘we ' virtues of social life, by pleasant lessons rather e cannot with greater c 
THE —. produced under the direct | than serious sermons ; Loquiling, rather than | more ambitious publications of Mr. ; 
superintendence of Mr. J. B. Smithies—a gen- 
tleman whose name is closely associated with 
some of the best useful, philanthropic, or 
charitable, Institutions of London ; who has long 
been recognised as the “ animals’ friend, and 
the strenuous advocate of Temperance ; whose 
good works” are, indeed, very numerous, in 
many ways. But as a philanthropist he does 
not come before us: we have to do only with 
his publications — those, more especially, that 
derive aid from Art. 

The books upon our table range from pro- 
ductions of much elegance to those of a com- 
mon order—common, however, only in the 
sense that they are cheap : we have an A/manack 
containing twelve excellent engravings, at the 
price of one penny ; the Children’s Friend, in 

, at the cost of one penny; the British 
Workman, for which the monthly charge is one 
penny; the /nfant’s Magazine, the Friendl 
Visitor, and the Family Friend, monthly 
periodicals at one y each part. For those 
who can expend shillings instead of pence, we 
have comparatively luxurious volumes: ‘‘ Dogs 
and their Doings” and “‘ Our Feathered Com- 
panions ;” a — > so far aggre 
concerned, little, if at , superior e 
cheapest of those we have enumerated. eda Po: — Re a So, om hon 

It is to the Art-excellence of these several Th > sik-books for wealthier buyers ; 
wate we dus te Guan the aputien el our | a Raph: ily in England, high or low, who | 
readers. ithi memory of persons n - family ; works 
old, the artist had done nothing for the young : | Might not ibe content with either of the oo 
the coloured prints that illustrated “ Jack the 
Giant-Killer,” “* Puss in Boots,” and “ things” 
of that class, were atrocities with two or three 
spots of green, red, and blue, that taught the 
worst ible taste, and inculcated lessons that 
had afterwards carefully to be unlearned. Nay, 
until within a recent period, it was thought a 
waste of time and labour to incur expense in 
ministering to the needs of children in chil- 
dren’s books. That evil has been removed : 
what they now see is, for the most 
thoroughly es: very rarely is aught put 
before them bad, either in design or in execu- 
tion; and from the very earliest period in life 
such prints as those under notice may be 
accepted as safe guides, whether the object in 
view be mere pleasure or sound instruction. 

Let any person, old or young, take up Zhe 
Children's Friend. The twelve monthly parts 
are issued for twelve pence, containing fifty 
engravings, so good that we need not blush to 
own we can supply no better in the Art- 
Yournal, The same may be said of Zhe Band 
of Hope Review, the twelve parts of which cost 
sixpence. The British Workman is perhaps 
even better: the leading prints here are in size 
16 inches by 12. It would be impossible for 
money to procure examples of Art of a higher 
order of its kind. In » wor to produce either 
of these “ cheap ” works cost has not been con- 
sidered : excellence only was aimed at, and it 
has been fully, almost invariably, attained. 

It is, therefore, not too much to say that 
these publications are exercising an influence on 
the age—of immense importance and value to its 
future ; and he or she will be a great and wise 
benefactor who helps to furnish every cottage 
and workshop in the kingdom with a supply of 
such continual and beneficial teachers. "lone 
or fixed on the walls of humble dwellin they 
would be not a, beng continual delight, re- 
freshments after labour, silent instructors ways, 
but they would give an air of comfort to a home, 
no matter how rude, have a perpetually human- 
ising influence, and while many from dram- 
shop and the beer-shop. Let any philan- 
thropist y by experiment : place some half-a- 
dozen of the larger prints on any such wall as 
we describe : 


Review 
not be long before the good man, or, more | British Workman, with equally good dns tes 
probably, the good woman, seeks and finds | the engravings in the one are as excellent as 
—— of a like kind to associate with them— | are those ia the other. The Rev. W. Jackson 
- ing from the miserable toll of the publican | brings before us, by descriptive anecdotes and | i 
» give AY the axtiet, Who can over-estimate | engravings, the birds with which we are all 
% uable a boon ? familiar—in our groves and fields, by our sea- 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SECOND EXHIBITION 
OF WORKS BY OLD, AND DECEASED, MASTERS. 


THE success which attended the first exhibition 
last year, has naturally induced a second like 
virtuous attempt. The Academy has wealth 
and position that imply responsibilities; and 
among the functions which devolve on a power- 
ful body representing the Art of the country, 
whatever conduces to the Art-culture of the 
profession or of the people at large may be 
accounted a sacred duty. That present 
unrivalled collection, the choicest as well as one 
of the most extended ever seen under one roof, 
is calculated to raise the standard of Art, and to 
refine and elevate the tastes of the people, such 
of our readers as may have already visited Bur- 
lington House will gratefully acknowledge. 
And, as Englishmen, we cannot look around 
these goodly galleries without pride that our 
nation has been strong and rich enough to 
amass these treasures—that our shores have been 
so inviolate to the inroads of war that the 
accumulations of centuries remain intact, so 
that, at a moment when other countries are 
made desolate, we are enabled to enjoy cherished 
possessions in peace and quietness. Deus nobis 
hac otie fecit. 

The collection may be taken as a summary of 
the history of painting over a period of five 
hundred years: the earliest work is ‘The Last 
Supper,’ by Giotto, who died 1336; the latest 
is ‘Salvator Rosa showing his Picture to a 
Dealer,’ by Daniel Maclise, who was living in 
1870. Between these extreme dates lie 140 
painters, present in 426 works. The artists 
most fully represented are Vandyke, Murillo, 
Reynolds, Rubens, Ruysdael, Teniers, Titian, 
and Greuze. The greatest strength, as might 
be expected, from the known proclivities of our 
collectors, is in the’ Italian and Dutch schools. 
Spanish Art, notwithstanding the absence of 
pictures from Apsley House, is also seen to 
advantage in the two great masters of Valencia 
and Castile, Murillo and Velasquez. The chief 
deficiency is in the early German school: the 
Teutonic races, however, are represented by 
Holbein, Mabuse, and Van Eyck. The con- 
tributors to whom the public have reason to feel 
most indebted, are the Earl of Dudley, the 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Overstone, Thomas Baring, Esq., and Wynn 
Ellis, Esq. The hanging seems to have been 
governed by no other principle than to make 
each room agreeable. Chronological arrange- 
ment, or even a division into schools, may have 
been impracticable. Thus masters the most 
distant and manners the most diversified inter- 
mingle. Ary Scheffer encounters Turner and 
Tintoret; Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Con- 
stable, meet Rubens, Titian, Rembrandt, and 
Watteau. Our English painters pass through 
the trying ordeal unscathed. 

The Pre-Raphaelite period is for the most 
part located in Gallery No. VI, Here is one of 
the earliest pictures Raphael ever painted : 
while at the age of seventeen and still in the 
school of Perugino, he may be said, if the 
—— be permissible, to have been himself a 

e-Raphaelite. This famous ‘ Crucifixion ’ 
(307), from Earl Dudley’s collection, bears, 
indeed, the traits of the early Umbrian masters : 
it is imbued with the spirit of Christian Art ; 
even its defects lean to the side of religion ; 
timidity merges into tenderness ; the fearful 
ene reverently. In the whole range of Art- 

istory there are few works of ter interest 
or of deeper significance. With this — 

roduction should be compared one of the most 
ovely examples of Raphael’s mature manner— 
‘ The Three Graces ’ (309). The roe a8 as also 
the style, indicate how greatly Rap 1 was in- 
fluenced by classic Art ; indeed, the well-known 
sculpture-group of ‘Graces,’ in Sienna, is the 
original whens this picture was taken. The 
Greek work is the better of the two; the subject 
in translation from plastic to pictorial Art loses 
simplicity and dignity. The student should not 
fail to compare the above Raphaels with the 
examples of Perugino; in fact, the rare speci- 
mens of early Italian Art brought together 








within this room afford an opportunity not to 
be missed of forming a correct judgment on the 
Pre-Raphaeliteand Post-R aphaelite 


From point of view very im is Fra 
Angelico’s ‘Last Judgment’ (313), fi in 
the catalogue entered as ‘Il — 


we say, because the ay comprises 
hell no less than heaven. artist repeated 
with variations this tremendous subject four 
times : the version in the Florentine Academ 
we have us deemed the best ; but this well- 
esteemed work from Lord Dudley’s is 
probably the most important — of the 
master possessed in this country. e are also 
indebted to the same collection for a choice 
specimen of that lovely, pure-minded master, 
Lorenzo de Credi, who, in dying, could not have 
charged his conscience with having committed 
“the Virgin and Child with St. John’ (903) 
; irgin ild with St. “4 
has, moreover, the merit of being t cesdlonk 
eondition: the pigments seem as pellucid as 
when they left oo ome The of early 
Italian Art is er illustrated in same 
room by some first-rate of artists 
who in comparison with the spiritual Fra An- 
gelico “> deemed material and mundane. 
Only in the Brera, at Milan, can Crivelli be 
better seen: the ‘ Pieta’ (318), a characteristic 
example of this powerful, yet somewhat 
lant, painter, we remember well in the \° 
chester Art-treasures. Three other 
are now in Piccadilly, whereof the most note- 
worthy, ‘ Peter offering the Keys to the Infant 
Saviour’ (303), we also owe to Lord ° 
This picture not escape the attention of 
decorative painters and designers. Crivelli, as 
pe ta tne sap — ent on the acces- 
sories: upon his draperies he executes patterns 
which might with advantage be reproduced by 
our modern manufacturers. It may be remem- 
bered that the little picture by Van Eyck in the 
National Gallery furnished a on house with 
a pattern for a textile fabric. In like manner 
we think our Art-manufacturers might take 
some useful hints from several pittures in Picca- 
dilly which date back to periods when not only 
ar — wer ae piste vo were at 
prime. ving for the moment the Dudley 
Gallery, which contributes no fewer than 110 
works ranging from Fra Angelico to Correggio, 
and down to , we turn to two very remark- 
able examples of Botticelli—‘ The Holy Family’ 
(294), lent by Lady Ashburton ; and ‘ The Na- 
tivity—Angels hovering in the Air’ (278): the 
last, a work amazing for power and im ity, 
its fortunate owner, Mr. Fuller Mai con- 
tributed to the Leeds Exhibition. This picture 
has an a merits a in a 
national i Less prominent, but equally 
ney is the small “‘ tempera panel,” whereon 
ra Filippo Lippi has pai ‘ A Saint’ (281) 
so lovely as to pass well for an angel. This is 
one of the many and valuable contributions of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis. Among historic pictures few 
in Europe have ter interest than ‘ The 
Madonna and Child,’ by Domenico Veniziano, 
lent by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
better known as Lord Lindsay, the author of 
** Sketches of Christian Art.” This picture has 
seen strange vicissitudes. The painter, accord- 
ing to Vasari, was murdered in the streets of 
Florence by a fellow-artist out of jealousy; but 
Mr. Wornum, in his ue to the National 
Gallery, shows this widely di scandal to 
be untrue. In the “E ” Mr. Wornum 
gives the clue to the story of the picture before 
us in the following sentence :—*‘ the 
only existing work of Domenico is a of 
the Madonna enthroned, which was removed 
from a tabernacle on the exterior wall of a house 
in Florence, and transferred to canvas by 
Rizzoli, of Certo, in 1852.” Lord Lindsay, 
who has written a ag an ion of _ 
and epochs comparatively li wn, ma 
congratulated in being able to exhibit a ri 
painted four centuries ago, which still presents 
a fairly good surface, notwi ing it has 
undergone a most dangerous trans- 
fer from wall to canvas. ther fragments of 
i ve been secured to the 
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Tintoret there is the sketch for the 
cent picture in Venice, ‘The Miracle 
Mark’ (95); and 

illustrious work, 
(305)—a figure seen with slight varia 
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a the first rank; but Lord 


of the great Italian artists. 

The French school need not detain us long ; 
and yet there are choice exam of Nicho 
Poussin, Claude, Greuze, David. We 
delightfal ees a pags | Ri 

8 men ‘oussin 4 
—a holy ily with angels’ 185), from’ the 
Westminster . Claude, French only by 
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this master. 
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also owes that magnificent ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
Velasquez. ; 
ag and Dutch masters are ia amazing 
force : the works of Van Eyck, hed Rom 
ubens, and Van Dyck are the very best 0 
their kind. Of vee Eycks, ‘A ;Philoso- 
pher in his Study’ (191) is pointed out as a 
sevastelly rare and choice example. — Of 
Rem tt the display is ay we especially 
in the direction of its: that o' ‘A Burgo- 
master’ (77), lent by the Earl of Warwick, and 
an ar‘ ymous ‘ Portrait’ (114), from Lord Ash- 
burton’s collection, are scarcely to be surpassed. 
Eleven pictures by the prolific Peter Paul 
Rubens include master-pieces, such as a portrait 
of ‘ Arundel’ (158), lent by Earl Warwick, 
which among the historic portraits at Kensing- 
ton was conspi for rich harmonies of 
colour cast upon the armour-clad figure. From 
the collection of Lord Ashburton comes a 
‘Wolf Hunt’ (110), which sustains the reputa- 
tion of Rubens as one of the test of animal 
eagen the handling and colour are as distinct 
,» as they are superior to, like works by 
Snyders. Paul Potter's famous bull at the 
Hague finds a small and interesting rep/ica in 
‘Bull and Sheep’ (172), from the Baring 
collection, and an all but priceless example of 
Karl Du Jardin, ‘Pigs—swineherd drawing 
water’ (225), is one of the many very choice 
works lent by Lord Ashburton. Cuyp’s cattle 
do not show so well as his boats and shipping, 
of which class ‘A Calm—boats and figures’ 
(209) is an exquisite specimen. A very choice 
Vanderneer, ‘Landscape and River with 
Woodman and Fishers’ (177), is lent by Lord 
Overstone. The Hobbimas and Ruysdaels are 
numerous and good—perhaps only in Holland 
exist so many works of the Dutch landscape- 
painters as can be found dispersed among the 
mansions of England. Also the Academy 


galleries bear witness to the strong liking of our 
collectors for the Dutch figure-painters who are 


ne pene SS tase gaan by erburg, Metzu, 
een, 


De Hooghe, Ostade, and Teniers. Space 


does not permit us to indulge in description of | shows 


the very many works of this class which give 
delight, Uy their techaical qualities, manipeltive 
elight, ir technic ities, mani tive 
skill, tealloti truth, on strong inivideal 
character. In Terburg’s ‘ Music-Lesson’ (142), 
lent by Mrs. Bradshaw, is one of the lustrous 
satin dresses for which the painter was so 
celebrated. Ostade’s ‘Still Life’ (183), from 
Lord Overstone’s collection, also strikes us as 
scarcely ever excelled for quality and texture of 
surface. We must leave to the reader the 
pleasant tax of searching out for himself the 
many traits for which these cabinet-painters of 
Holland are conspicuous. 
English painters, we are proud to say, take 
ager side by side with the great historic 
without prejudice to their good fame. 
Reynolds, Gainsb gh, Romney, Raeburn, 
ys by juxtaposition with Rembrandt, 
Vandyke, or even Titian and Tintoret. Among 
twenty-one works by Reynolds, nothing after 
the kind can surpass ¢ Sylvia’ (132), lent by 
Lady L en, or * The Child in a Mob Cap’ 
(38s » Seas the collection of Lord Dudley. 
3 in everlasting proof of the painter’s 
simple love of nature and sympathetic insight 
into the py moods of childhood. Rey- 
nolds, while the favourite of fashion, remained 
a child of nature, never spoilt in his art: these 
two picture-portraits, though injured by time, 
are still, for taste and artistic management, un- 
approached. ‘Portrait of William Pitt,’ by 
Blake, we pass as a parody: the painter must 
mee fan a mad fit upon him. Our native 
Portrait-painting is further represented 
by ‘Lady Russell and her Child’ (137), after 
cour most bewitching manner ; | also 
ped piper + of Mrs. Gregory’ (54), about the 
graceful work burn with which we 
ae eavetinted. Neither must we forget one of 
t most lovely and simple of heads ever painted 
Gainsborough, ‘Portrait of Edward R. 
a oe apt painter ’ (154). — i 
faone Pigments, and the touch is 


- * Lear and Cordelia’ 
7 bs Lady Ashburton, is one of Bay 4 
comm ent by Newton, R.A. In the 
room is ‘J 8 Dream ’ (31), an impor- 
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tant work Stothard, R.A., lent by Lord 
Overstone. ae are indebted to aa 


PuOtvustonan Controveny 140) and * Tra 
‘ The Whistonian Controversy’ 146) and ‘ Train 


up a Child in the way he go’ (260). 
Mulread suffers pate gh we could have 
su in competition with historic schools. 
, Ostade, Teniers, not to mention Van 
Eyck, of all of whom there are first-rate speci~ 
mens, show themselves more thoroughly trained 
than Mulready, even in the technique of Art. 
Dyce, though his colours look new and crude 
by the side of canvases two centuries old, 
stands without injury the severe test to which he 
is here put. Two well-known pictures, ‘ Jacob 
and ‘Joash shooting the 
* (99), both lent by Mr. 
Schwabe, take their place in the gallery as 
a learned academic Art: they - aarreg te 
nearest approach now practicable to the hi 
style of the old masters. Wholly different—that 
is, low, and not hi is a marked example of 
Wright, of Derby, ‘ The Forge’ (245), from the 
collection of the Rt. Hon. W. Cowper Temple. 
Equally well does our English school of land- 
scape, as seen in Crome, Constable, Callcott, 
Muller, and Turner, take its place side by side 
with the great historic landscapes of the past. 
Mr. Louis Huth — a ae —— 
‘A Landscape wi igures’ (35): tree- 
study in this simple English woodland is un- 
ceusliy clea and true. In the same room are 
also two memorable Constables: one of un- 
common delicacy and refinement, lent by Mr. 
Henry Vaughan, ‘ The Hay-Wain’ (16), exhi- 
bited at Paris in 1825, when the artist received 
the gold medal from the King of the French ; 
the other, a work of amazing vigour and bold 
impasto, lent by Miss Constable, ‘ The Cenotaph 
at Colearton in memory of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ (44). Constable, in common with Bon- 
nington, exerted considerable influence on the 
French school : Troyon, it is said, modified his 
ile after he saw ‘The Hay-Wain’ in Paris. 
. wen ot (124), from the Petworth Gallery, 
cott “to advantage: the artist here 
combines Vandevelde and Stanfield. The Mar- 
quis of Westminster honours the fame of Ben- 
jamin Barker—a name scarcely known out of 
the provinces—according to its deserts, by the 
loan of a og, en, with Figures and 
Cattle’ (230). tly, the greatest of our land- 
scape-painters is seen in his most imaginative 
mood by ‘The Fifth Plague of Egypt’ (140), 
lent by the Marquis of Westminster; and in his 
simple and nature-loving manner in ‘ Landscape 
with Cattle ’ (235), contributed by Lord Lecon- 
field. A serious blunder has been committed 
by assigning to Turner ‘ Italy’ (40): this work 
is said to inted by William Muller, in 


emulation of Turner. ‘The Slave Market’ | J 


(12), serves to indicate _— nearly Muller at one 
approached to hi t contemporary. 
Each painter, in fact, “7 distinguished 
pean: at ah case wetiey We are ’ 
owever, to add that competent judges pro- 
———— the ‘ Slave Market ’and the ‘ Italy’ 
to jorgeries. We abstain from ishi 
the name of the‘artist by whom A smosye von 
imitations are said to be executed. 
The only objection we have heard raised 
the exhibition, of which we have in- 
that it is too good 
privaté collections of 


EXHIBITION IN AID OF 


OF FRANCE. 


Fggur 
th 


English and foreign. 

headed that of the Duke of Wellington, who 
is also a liberal subscriber and loan-contributor, 
It was first by Mr. Wallis that the 
exhibition be held in the upper room of 


loans were so numerous, that greater was 
required ; and three rooms were ore 
courteously conceded by the Society of 
Artists; yet even these have been found in- 
sufficient, as it is said there are works which 
cannot be hung. 

A project similar to this had occurred to Baron 
Gudin, the eminent French marine-painter, 
who has been long settled in this country; but 
on the announcement of yd pareeey 
he gave his whole weight influence towards 
its ion. 

he loan portion of the exhibition contains 
works ranking among the most valuable and 
interesting the art has ever produced; and the 
are on the most li scale. To these contri- 
butors we feel that but scant justice has been 
publicly done ; we therefore solicit atten- 
tion to that part of the collection. C 
plore the fearful cause which draws from their 
abiding places such efforts of gee but we 
may rejoice at the opportunity of seeing some 
rg to geonet al for eg Ss a 
in uaintance with others. 

The" i een are—‘ The 
Marria 


trait among those of the painter at 
though the latter ‘has init yet more of the 
soldier than the painter. A striking conta 
is is presented by the portrait of Murillo, 
also the property of the Duke of Wellington. 
are other Murillos, and a Rubens—@ 
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the French Gallery, but the contributions and 
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Miss Burdett Coutts’s small but famous and 
v meme goon ‘ Christ on ae 
of Olives,’ is also here : it was painted, in 1 
as an altar-piece for the nunnery of S. An = 
in Perugia, and is known as having been in 
Orleans and Rogers collections, and 
the Royal Palace at Naples. With this may 
mentioned the Duke of Wellington’s picture 
Correggio, ‘ Christ's Agony in the Garden 
which formerly belon to Visconti, and sui 
sequently to Philip IV. of Spain. It is recorded 
by Scanelli that Correggio painted this 
in acquittance of a debt of four or five 
equal to about 20s., which he owed an a 
cary; and that it was soon after sold 
scudi. It has been three times engraved; 
copy of it is in the National Gallery: the 
of Wellington’s picture was presented to hi 
father by meer VII. — etoeion 
sent Etty’s very brilliant copy of t iorgi 
in the paar, The Concert Champétre,’ and a 
‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Borgognone; the Earl 
of Chesterfield, Vandyck’s portraits of the 
Countesses of Chesterfield and Carlisle; 
Duke of Devonshire, ‘ A Landscape,’ 
sin. Baron Gudin contributes ‘ The Cock-fight,’ 
Jan Steen; Mr. Cholmondeley, Turner’s ‘ Battle 
of the Nile; Sir Coutts Lindsay, a portrait 
Morone; Mr. G. R. Ward, ‘A Spaniel,’ by J. 
Ward, R.A.; and there are other interesting 
works lent by Mr. Bidwell, Mr. Dobree, &c. 

Artists, both foreign and English, have 
nobly seconded the good work, although the 
appeal is not made to them especially. The 
honour of the movement is due to artists and 
their friends; but it must not on this account 
be regarded as a class-project, but open to 
contributions from all. 

The Baron Gudin presents ‘ Saved ’ (50 & ; 
‘ Life-Boat in a Storm’ (20 gs.); and ‘ ye 
wreck of H.M.S. Captain’ (20 gs.); and 
exhibits, moreover, on loan, ‘ Lost,’ a picture of 

eat power and absorbing interest, executed by 
Fim in 1837, as a tribute to the memory of a 
beloved brother who was drowned. This fine 
work was painted for the San Donato Gallery, 
on the recent dispersion of which it was pur- 
chased by M. Gudin. M. Yvon contributes a 
drawing ‘entitled ‘1870’ (100 gs.), embodying 
in one very masterly allegory the dire ities 
of Paris and of France. M. Géréme sends a 
work in every way worthy of his brilliant repu- 
tation—it is without title (150 gs.); M. C. 
Daubigny, ‘Pont de l’Arche’ (80 gs.); M 
Schreyer, ‘An Arab Hunting’ (140 gs.); M. 
Tadema, ‘ Roman Ladies ascending a staircase’ 
(100 gs.) ; with other contributions of consider- 
able value from foreign artists. And also very 
liberally have English painters and amateurs 
responded to the call, as we find upwards of 230 
names of donors of works of greater or less 
value. Among these are Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., ‘ The ny Son’ (80 gs.); Mr. T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., ‘ S .); H. Weigall, 

+h Ward, R. A., 


eep’ (25 
‘ Tristesse’ (30 gs.) ; fee. $2 
‘ The Dangerous Message % . 
E. M. Ward, ‘Little Beatrice in the Arbour’ 
(20 gs.); P. H. Calderon, R.A., ‘ Tristesse’ 
(30 gs-); F. Leighton, R.A. ‘A Study’ 
(80 gs.); Frank Dillon, ‘The Tombs of the 
Sheikhs’ (80 gs.); G. F. Teniswood, ‘On the 
Thames—Stormy Evening,’ &c. 

It is hoped that the exhibition will realise 
£5,000. Much of its success will be due to the 
aid it has received from Mr. Wallis, who has 
presented an admirable drawing by Bright 
(100 gs.), and a second by, Weber (150 gs.). 

And one or two words at ing with this 
precious collection. It contains works of the 
— excellence, some of which have not been 
publicly seen for very many years, an 
equally long term may elapse before they may 
again be accessible to the public. Those who 
have been able justly to estimate the announce- 
ment of this exhibition and have accordingly 
visited it, and aided its subscription, 
have received, to speak commercially, value for 
their money. They have, in fact, made an 
investment which will supply happy memories 
for a rate er for such works must ever be 
remembered wi ial satisfaction; although 
these days are too Sark, and sad, and cheerless, 
for rejoicing even in pictures. 
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COLONEL STUART WORTLEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS. 


Cotonet STUART WorTLEY has opened an 
exhibition of all his Art-photographs at the rooms 
of the Architectural Union Company, 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, in order to assist in the 
work of relieving the terrible suffering now exist- 
ing, and likely even more distressingly to pre- 
safcieatly large, a special fund wil be sppotated 
suffici a ill be a ted 
for the edd damase particular district, or to give 
assistance to\Paris after. it is open; but if the 
sum falls short of what would be required for 
ed = 1 or it will be paid over to one of the 
War Victims’ Funds already in operation. 
Some of these works have already received a 
passing notice at our hands, but collection 

numbers a hundred and twenty-seven 
examples, the ies of many of which en- 
title them to distinct examination. Acceptin 
them under certain technical allowances wel 
understood, as veritable phases of nature, the 
student of Art will rise much profited an 
earnest study of them. The of rule in 
painting has been the bane of Art, and men con- 
tinually their lives without ever discovering 
the vapidness of their own monotony. 

Colonel Wortley’s works consist of a variety 
of portrait, or head, subjects, day and night sea- 
views, copies of certain of Turner’s pictures, 

ies of drawings of the old masters, &c., &c. 
ith all professed devotion to nature, few artists 
would dare to paint these scenes as they are: 
they outrage all the laws of expediency, and their 
inevitable photographic infirmities are intract- 
able by those who do not understand the short- 
ings of the Art. The solemn of 
some of the ‘‘ Sea-side Studies,” affects us with 
a conviction that the scene has expanded from 
the limit of a sheet sf oe to a vast reality, and 
that we are alone in the of the capri- 
cious moon and the dew-distilling stars : such are 
‘A Study of Clouds,’ ‘A Sail by Moonlight,’ 
another labelled, ‘ All the air was white with 
moonlight, and the water black with shadow.’ 
* What are the wild waves saying?’ is a picture 
in itself, complying with all the requisitions of 
scholarly Art. The vignette ‘Towards Sunset’ 
is, in the beauty of its light and breadth, the most 
an yo aren ny of its kind we have ever seen ; 
and differing from it in feeling, though not less 
charming, is the vignette, ‘ Naples from Capodi- 
monte,’ &c.: but we must goto Turner, We 
remember, when Willmore was engraving the 
‘Fighting Téméraire,’ the great painter was be~ 
side himself because the engraver had dared to 
correct the drawing of the paddle-wheel of the 
tug-steamer: what would he now say to see the 
deepening of some of his warmer pictures under 


photography ? There are twelve of these copies, 
icuous among which are ‘The Decline of 
C ge,’ ‘ Spithead,’ ‘ Dido and Afneas,’ ‘ Van 


Tromp,’ and ‘Apuleia in search of jus,’ 
The last has in —— the feeling of Claude, 
which in this copy is more apparent than in the 
picture. aes to us > come out 
most harmoni as repetitions of the = 
are the er works, ‘Spithead’ and ‘Van 
Tromp,’ and these subjects in the photographs 
gather more force than in the pictures; indeed, 
where a — mE sagen is 80 —— as to 
admit of a favourable reproduction, he is repre- 
sented more truthfully in photography than in 


ving. 
“fo nearly all Col. Stuart Wortley’s head and 
bust studies, the highest compliment that can be 
paid is to say that they are endowed with so 
much of pictorial ity oe paint 
well without any modification. most strik- 
ing are ‘My ”’ ‘Childhood,’ ‘Santa 

ta,’ ‘ Pensive,’ ‘On c * and afew others. 


ic likenesses the t 
= Ee cnr tote cen deen, 


the 
of the apparatus ; while here it is a result of the 
skill am’ judgment of the operator. ; 
Colone. a binge Brent ~ en. 
omen a Tecra excdaenine of tock 
kind, especially in their skies. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


DELLA ROBBIA WARE. 
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RUNIC DOOR, 

A reproduction of a Runic door, from the 
cathedral church of Varthoestadt, in Iceland, 
claims attention from the curious archaic cha- 
racter of the low relief it bears. A warrior 
is riding to the encounter, in one instance of an 


RAMBLA (SPANISH) POTTERY. 
The rare and beautiful of S 
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book, of quarto form, open. Probably she is 
seme . a chorister. The third is a 
woman, with a basket on her arm, a dog by her 
side, au object like a man’s hat of the present 
fashion in hand, and, on her head and back, 
what seems to be a prophetic foreshadowing of 
the present fashion of female head-dress, so 
loftily does it tower, and so fully does it flow 
down the back. On further examination, how- 
ever, it turns out to be a sheaf of corn, borne on 
the head and shoulders—and the good housewife 
is probably a gleaner. In each of these three 
altar-figures great life is given by the rude expe- 
dient of boring a distinctly visible hole in the 
centre of the eye. Some valuable specimens of 

old china; an inlaid Japanese cup, of iron 
po foor'p an Indian vase, sculptured in relief; 
and one or two very effective bronzes, are to be 
seen in the same case. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
CIRENCESTER.—At the annual meeting in 
December for the distribution of prizes, the 
pupils were addressed by Mr. S.C. Hall, who 
urged upon them the necessity of close and 
earnest work as the only means whereby they 
could reach excellence in any pursuit, and raise 
themselves to a position honourable to those 
who gain it, and beneficial to others. 
MANCHESTER.—The annual meeting for the 
distribution of prizes, and to receive the report 
of this school, has taken place lately ; Mr. R. 
N. Phillips, M.P., presiding on the occasion. 
The report of Mr. W. T. Miickley, head-master, 
stated that the works of the pupils had exhibited 
greater power and ability during the past year, 
and there was every reason to suppose that the 
standard of excellence would raised still 
higher. The number of pupils attending the 
classes been much about the same as in the 
previous year. At the present time the teachers 
connected with the institution were giving in- 
struction in twelve schools in the district, and 
had about 800 pupils under them. The chair- 
man said the documents showed that the insti- 
tution was becoming more and more self-sup- 
porting. He congratulated them on that being 
the state of things, and he believed that that 
was a basis for the future prosperity of the 
school. The report of the committee, as regards 
the financial condition of the institution, is much 
less satisfactory. It expresses the regret of the 
committee that they have to make their ap- 
pearance again under the same depressing 
influences as they had experienced for some 
years past, and with the same general complaint 
of the want of sympathy and support with 
regard to the promotion of pure Art in this 
commercial community. The annual subscri 
tions had decreased from £458 in 1864, to £260 
in 1869-70; but, on the other hand, the fees 
from the students had never exceeded £700, 
the present amount. It had been proved that 
external support had been continually diminish- 
ing, and but for the increase of fees, the school 
would have been more in debt than it was at 
present. This wail on account of straitened 
means has long been heard from Manchester, 
and we had hoped it would by this time have 
ceased in a locality where wealth and the pos- 
session of valuable collections of pictures go 
hand in hand. One speaker at the meeting, 
Professor Williamson, alluded, in very pointed 
— to —_ — gathered noble works of 
around them, but gave no ai - 
echo! in their midet. <3 ehrscovton 
UTH KENsINGTON.—Sir Francis Gran 
P.R.A., took the chair and distributed the 
Prizes to the students of this school on the 16th 
of December. The report of Mr. Burchett, 
head-master, read by him at the meeting, stated 
that, “ Since the last distribution of prizes eight 
had been recommended for admission 
¢ schools of the ware Academy which, 
umber of so recommended 
Previous years, reached a total of twenty-two. 
es the roeuler prices and distinctions, 
enol nee been offered by the 
a h. by manufacturers during the 


general 
Only for this school. By the Departm 
, ° t 
was offered, in eleven” prizes, for oon, a 
competition being limited to female students. 








Eleven students of this school competed, send- 
ing in fifteen designs, and Misses Montalba and 
Brooks obtained the first and third prizes, to 
the value of £7. The Worshipful orm ap of 
Plasterers offered prizes of £25 for designs for a 
“ capital of a pilaster” and a “ diaper for wall 
decoration,” limiting, however, this school to 
one subject. Two students, Messrs. Galli and 
Marshall, obtained the prizes, of £8 8s. and 
£5 55. respectively. A prize of £5 was offered 
by Mr. M‘Crum, of Milford, Armagh, Ireland, 
for designs for table-damask. For this there 
were twenty-six competitors and thirty-four 
designs. The prize was divided between Messrs. 
Marshall, Wilson, and Nunn. Prizes of £2 2s. 
and £1 1s. were offered for the decoration of a 
tramway car. Thirteen designs were made, and 
the prizes were obtained by Messrs. Claussen 
and is. A steady and progressive success 
continued to mark the career of the school in 
which these honours and rewards had been won. 
In the half-year ending February 29, 1864, the 
number of students was 382; the amount of 
fees, £878 11s. For the year ending July 30, 
1870, the total number of individual students 
has been 994, and the amount of fees for the 
same time £2,623 14s. Among this number of 
students, 565 were males and 429 females. The 
principal prizes awarded were three gold 
ee | to Messrs. A. F. Brophy, G. Claussen, 
and T. M. Rook; but arrangements were made 
by which these gentlemen received, in lieu of 
the medal, electrotype copies of the famous 
* Milton” shield, by Messrs. Elkington, ex- 
hibited at the last Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, and purchased by our Government. The 
other chief prizes consisted of six silver medals, 
four of which were won by ladies, Miss Kate 
Kerr, Miss M. Mansell, Miss E. Montalba, 
and Miss F. L. Sothern; ten bronze medals, 
and twelve Queen’s prizes of books, all won 
in the national competition. Sir Francis Grant 
addressed the meeting in suitable terms, re- 
marking that most important results must be 
achieved by the establishment of Schools of Art 
throughout the country, which were educating, 
as it were, a whole nation, and supplying hand 
cast a knowledge of the first principles of Art. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


THE effect of the war on the Art-literature of 
the Continent has been hitherto chiefly, al- 
though not entirely, confined within the geo- 
graphical limits desolated by the mighty 
struggle. The serials of Paris are now conspi- 
cuous by their non-appearance. Prussia has 
little time for any Art save the art of war; 
but the smaller German capitals continue the 
issue of their Art-periodicals, each marked by a 
distinctive type of excellence or at least of effort 
after excellence. 

Italy should not . paralysis from the 
condition of France. ‘Nor should the presses 
of Florence or of Naples cease to work pend- 
ing the transfer of the capital to Rome. 
But it is now so can Sane we have received 
a number of our excellent contemporary, L'Arte 
in Italia, that we almost fear it may be num- 
bered among the Arts that are extinct. And 
no new divraison of the superb work of the 
brothers Nicolini on Pompeii has made its a 
pearance on our horizon for an equal time. We 
trust that these worthy products of the taste and 
industry of Italy, now one, have not been sent 
vid France by the ye and confiscated 
by Uhlans, or riddled by Franctireurs, on their 


passage. 

BERLIN.—From Berlin we have a serial, 
Fur ornamentale Kunst, containing bold litho- 
ety of examples for Industrial Art, espe- 

y in iron-work, which are well worth the 
attention of the English hammerman. The 
Architectonisches Skizsenbak is another instance 
ofa bold, effective, but somewhat coarse mode of 
treatment, which seems indigenous to the climate 
of Prussia, Another serial publication of orna- 
— — Mond the architect and decorator 

ipzig. The engravings of an 
Art-serial published at Darmstadt, while by no 
means deficient in force, have a delicacy that we 
do not find in German draughtsmanship in 
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whose “Kindergrappen, 

we recently di 

ing aseries of—we cannot 

books, but books of ornamental and 

letters, of exquisite taste, for 

practise illumination or artistic wri 

rare should make inquiry. 
eutonic works we have-to menti 
et more northernly birth “ 

Kire he,” an illustrated iption of ; 
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sequence of 
Berlin of so many distinguished Prussians. 
FLORENCE, — Si Frullini, an 
Italian sculptor in wood, 
two splendid wardrobes 
Westminster: they are decorated 
groups of foliage, fruit, 
on a ground of gold: the t 
er an ea Fp i 
sculpture is remarkable for of 
and high finish in all the details. 
MONTREAL.—The annual meetin 
aa eye of Montreal was 
December, when the secretary 
report of the council. They had offered 
prize of $200 (£40 sterling) for 
and it was decided that it should be 
between a painting by O. R. Jacobi, ‘The 
Thousand Islands,’ and ‘ Holyhocks,’ by D. 
Fowler. The conversazione in March last was 
honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the 
Prince Arthur and suite, besides many 
St, Oe Se oe ee i nae 
eemed greater than any previous one. 
uent to the conversazione the gallery remained 
or eight days open to the public, during which 
time it had a large number of visitors. For the 
improvements in artistic taste now manifest in 
the city, the council feel sure that to the Art- 
association the public is largely indebted.—A 
series of five very beautiful photographic pic 
tures of scenes near Ottawa city have 
issued by Mr. Notman. Four of them depict the 
PP ap of waters” at the Chaudiére; and be 
is a very fine and striking representation 
the parliamentary buildings from the tower 
front. We may also state that Messrs. Notman 
and Fraser, of Toronto, are engaged on & histo- 
rical picture of the first Ontario Legislature ia 
session, introducing ‘igmeo of all the members. 
—Theophile Hamel, one of the best known 
and cleverest of our Canadian artists, died 
at Quebec on December 23rd. Mr. Hamel 
studied for his profession in Italy, and was in 
extensive practice as a portrait-painter.—A large 
and influential meeting was held 
Montreal, to witness the opening of the Institu- 


le past 


: 


tion for the Fine Arts as applied to Industry. 

RomeE.—Photographic details of the sculp- 
ture on the Trajan Column have been pw 
by Gustave Arosa. The presentation to the um 
travelled student of this ancient record in bas- 
sci mor map oro gratitude ; not only so, 

e traveller finds the 
comparing the fenetanstie sroups of which his 
eye can only the ensemble with a 

y in his . The work is 

Roman—vigorous, clumsy, u 
in every attempt at perspective, 
if for carnity--~Accosding to a Florentine papets 
quoted by the Architect, “The Coliseum is * 
bare as you hands act 5 ao oe blade 
grass, not a lichen on those le stones, 
is an end of the «Flowers of the Coles 
which will exist only in the work of the his 
amateur, who maliciously gave that title to 
botanical work in order to secure a great 
&c. The Coliseum thus denuded is 


the architectural lines tell much better against 
the blue sky removed 
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THE MERCHANTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


ParT III. 


THOUGH the commerce of England has now 
attained to such vast dimensions, and forms 
so much larger a proportion of the national 
wealth and greatness than at Pe 4 former 
period, yet we are inclined to think that, in 
the times of which we write, the pursuit of 
commerce held a higher and more 
able place in the esteem of all classes than 
it does with us. 

It is true that one class was then more 
distinctively separated from another, by 
costume and some external habits of life : the 
knight and the franklin, the monk and the 
priest, the trader and the peasant, always 
carried the badges of their position upon 
them ; and we, with our modern notions, 
are apt to think that the man who was 
marked out by his very costume as a trader 
must have been“ looked down upon” by 
what we call the higher classes of society. 
No doubt something of this feeling existed 3 
but not, we think, to the same extent as now. 
Trade itself was not then so meanly con- 
sidered. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
upper classes were themselves in 
trade in various ways. Inthedi ot the 
produce of his estates, the manorial lord 
engaged in trade; and purchased at fairs 
and markets the stores he needed for him- 
selfand his numerous dependants. Noble- 
men and bishops, abbots and convents, nay 
kings themselves, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, had ships which, com- 
manded and manned by their servants, 
traded for their profit with foreign countries. 
In the thirteenth century the Cistercian 
monks had become the greatest wool-mer- 
chants in the kingdom. In the fifteenth 
century Edward IV. carried on a consider- 
able commerce for his own profit. Just as 
now, when noblemen and gen m com- 
monly engage in agriculture, and thus farm- 
ing comes to be considered less vulgar 
than trade, so when dignified ecclesiastics, 
noblemen, and kings engaged in trade, it 
must have helped to soften caste prejudices 
against the professional pursuit of com- 
merce. 

A considerable number of the traders of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
cadets of good families. Where there were 
half a dozen sons in a knightly family, the 
eldest succeeded to the family estate and 
honours ;: of the rest, one might become a 
lawyer; another might have a religious 
vocation, and, as a secular priest, take the 
family living, or obtain a stall in the choir of 
the neighbouring monastery; a third might 
prefer the profession of arms, and enter into 
the service of some great lord or 
king, or find employment for his 
and lance, and pay for himself and 
dozen men who formed the “following 
his lance,” in the wars which seldom 
in one of Europe or another ; 
son might engage in trade, either in a neigh- 
bouring town or in one of the com- 
mercial cities of the time, as Bristol, Nor- 
wich, or London. 

The leading men of the trading class 
stood side by side with the leading men 
of the other classes. They were con- 
sulted by the king on the affairs of the 
kingdom, were employed with bishops and 
nobles on foreign embassies, were them- 
selves ennobled. And the ae which 
men attain in any class reflects honour on 
the whole class. The Archbishop of Can- 


ise 





dane the 
high road on a hac wihaeatenedin . 
caw to ow ina ance with ~ 
ight w ces past him on a spiri 
charger, with a paw wae armed ot ar at 
his heels ; and the trader pulls his horse to 
the side of the road, and touches his bonnet 
as the cavalcade passes him in a cloud of 
‘dust ; but the on glances at his fellow- 
traveller's hood as he passes, and recognises 
in him a representative of the great Guild 
of Merchants of the Staple, and returns his 
courtesy. The nobleman jostling at court 
inst a portly citizen in a furred gown, 
with a short dagger and inkhorn at his belt, 
sees in him an alderman of one of those 
great towns by whose help the king main- 
tains the ce of power against the 
feudal aristocracy. Yet, after all, why should 
the merchant be “a rather common-looking 
man,” and the alderman a “ portly citizen ? 
We are all apt to let our sober sense be 
fooled by our imagination. Thus we are 
ye have in our minds abstract types of 
classes of men: our ideal ay bee gallant 
in beari in a ivalrous in 
p Phere eile out shal merchant is 
prosaic and closefisted in character, plain 
and uncourtly in manner and speech. A 
moment’s thought would be enough to re- 
mind us that nature does not anticipate or 
adapt herself to class distinctions: the 
knight and the merchant, we have seen 
might be brothers, reared up in the same old 
manor-house ; and the elder son might be 
naturally a clown though fortune e him 
Sir Hugh; while the cadet might be full 
of intelligence and spirit, dignified and cour- 
teous, though fortune put a flat cap 
instead of a helmet on his head, and a pen 


instead of a lance into his hand. 

Our plan limits us to mere glances at the 
picturesque outside aspect of thi Let us 
travel across England, and see what we can 


learn on our subject from the experiences of | strong 


our journey. A right pleasant journey, too, 
in the genial spring-time or early summer. 
It must be taken on horseback ; epee a 
sometimes we shall find ourselves on a hi, 
way between one great town and another, 
yet, for the most part, our road will be 
along bridle-paths, across heath and moor, 
through miles of S wood ;” across 
fords, over pees unenclosed wolds and 
downs, dotted wi ; throu —— 
where oxen feed in the seme ; 
with comparatively little arable, covered 
with the green blades of rye and barley, 
oats, and a little wheat— 
Hee tag age 

Now and then we ride through a village of 
cottages scattered about the village-green ; 
and see, perhaps, the parish-priest, in cas- 
sock and bi coming out of the village- 
church from his mass. Further on we pass 
the moated manor-house of a country knight, 
or the substantial old timber-built house of 
a franklin, with the blue wood-smoke 
puffing in a volume out of the louvre of the 
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our hats to the dignified-lookin: 
monk who is ambling out of the : 
on his mule, as to the 
noble community whi 


tative 


has erected so 

a house, and maintains there its 

ospitalities and charities, schools and 

itals; and offers up, seven times a day 

in the choir, a glorious service of praise to 

i 7 hers, and of prayer for the welfare 
is 


to time, also, we approach and ride throu 

the towns, which are studded as thickly 
over the land as castles or monasteries. 
Each surrounded by a fair 
mon meadow-land, out of which rises the lo 


in of 


line of strong walls with angle to 


i ue machicolations, and o . 
ae arrest and the grea 


with moat, 


drawbri 
the wall numerous 


t gate-towers 
barbican. Over 
urch-towers and spires 


areseen rising from a forest of gables, 


a goodly show. Enter, and there are wide 
streets with handsome picturesque 
with abundance of garden 
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various companies. 


The traders are wealthy, and ind in 
conveniences which are rare in the 
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i i horseback, were 
invasion ; they received their charters twelve hundred, all on h 
acme ian and maintained them | ranged in Ben on each side of the road, 


against Norman barons. Each of them is | and cloth 
a little republic amidst the surrounding | dekyn green and red. 


a livery of gowns of bau- 
‘The queen, seated in 


feudalism ; each citizen is a freeman, when | her et Se the middle of 


body else is the sworn liege-man of | the 
everybody else 8 ns 


some feudal lo 


icture, in robe and mantle of blue 
where with flcurs-de-lis, three noble- 


The ‘ences of our ride across Eng- | men walking on each side in their robes 


land will 


our minds, The castles will have im ressed 


ve their strong impressions on | and coronets. The 


page and ladies, who 
follow on horseback, are not given in our 


inds with a sense of the feudal power | wood-cut. The Queen has just arrived at 
and chivalric state of the territorial class ; | the gate of the city ; through the open door 
and the monasteries, with admiration of the pry A be seen a Bishop (? the Archbish 
oO 


deur and learning and munificence and 


aris) in a cope of blue powdered wi 


ity of the religious orders; and the| gold fleurs-de-lis, holding a gold and 
pancng tA a feeling of solid respect for the | jewelled box, which perhaps contains the 
wealth and power and freedom and civilisa- | chrism for her coronation. On the wall 


tion of the trader class of the people. 


overlooking the entrance is the king with 


t illustration forms part of a large | ladies of the court, and perched on the 
sents a great Harleian MS. of | angle of the wall is the court jester in his 
Froissart’s Chronicle, and represents Isabel | cap and bauble. On the left of the picture 


of Bavaria, Queen of Charles VIL., making | are the burgesses of Paris, their short gowns | th 
her entry into Paris attended by noble | are of 
dames and lords of France, on Sunday, | which 


mn and red as described ; the hats, 
g over their shoulders, are black. 


2oth of August, in the year of our Lord 1389. | On the opposite side of the road (not repre- 
There —. ; great and of spectators, | sented in the cut) is another party of 
Froissart tells us, and the dourgeois of Paris, | burgesses, who wear their hats, the bands 
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ENTRY OF QUEEN ISABEL OF BAVARIA INTO PARIS, 1389. HARL. MS. 4379, f. 3. 


falling on each side of the face. In the 


house in Hull, and in time made him Chief 


background are the towers and spires of | Baron of his Exch wer, and a Knight 


the city, and the west front of Notre-Dame, 


— picturesquely above the city-wall. 


Some the merchant-princes of the | guish 

Middle Ages have left a name which is 

still known in history, or ee in legend. | also 
) 


First, there is the De la 


Banneret. In the following reign we find 
him engaged, together with the most distin- 
men in the kingdom, in affairs of 

state and foreign embassies. His son, who 
life as a merchant at Hull; was 


ie family, whose | made by Richard II. Earl of 
name is connected with the history of Hull. | Lord Suffolk and 


hed ee spn was a little town belong- 
ing to the convent of Selby, when Edward | the hei 
Ill. saw its capabilities and bought it of | more dari 


ancellor. In the end a ro 
alliance raised the merchant’s children to 


; - ing ambiti t | 
the monks, called it Kingstown-upon-Hull, | about their t ition at length brought 


and, by granting trading and civil privileges 
to it, induced merchants to settle there. 


tt eadlong fall and ruin. 
William Cannynges, of Bristol, was an- 





other of these great merchants. On his 
De la Pole, a merchant of the neighbouring | monument in th i urch 
port of Ravensern, was one of the earliest of tedchifie of’ whine ‘= 


immigrants; and Hull owes much 


Mary Redcliffe, of which he was the 


: founder, it is recorded : 
of its greatness to his commercial genius | Edward that on one occasion 


and public spirit. Under his inspira- 


IV. seized shipping of his to the 


) amount of 2,470 tons, which included shi 
tion bricks were introduced from the Low | of ‘ 08 
Countries to build its walls and the|  Richosd’ wre yen 3 tons 


great church: much of the latter yet 


Richard Whittington, the hero of the 


P popular legend, was a London merchan 
remains, He rose to be esteemed the thrice Lo : ‘ 
aren merchant in England. Edward | of the Somiite ota anied ty do tee 


honoured him by visiting him at his 


gin stated by the legend 
but a cadet of the landed family of Whit. 





yal | antiquary may glean something 
ht of power ; but designs of a still | d 





tington, in Gloucestershi 

explanation of the story of hi 

not been satisfactoril ' 

quaries. Munificence was one 

racteristics of these great 

la Pole, we have seen, built 

Hull ;sx Cannynges 

grandest parish churches 

C lege of the H s rit and Se Mary 4 
oO oly Spirit . 

charitable foundation whi 

toexist. Sir John C 

of London in the 

and allied his family with the 

nobility. His house still remains in 

gate, the only one left of 

merchants’ houses: Stowe 


Monuments remaining to this day keep 
alive the memory of other great 4 
which would otherwise have perished. In 
the series of monumental brasses, several 
of the earliest and most 


century, whose works in that style of Art 
have not been subsequently —s 
Gough calls him the “ Cellini of the four 
” He executeda effigy 


teenth cen 
for Thomas 


then flourishing town of Lynn, in 
One is to Adam de Walsokne, “ 
burgess of Lynn,” who died in 1349” 
and Margaret, his wife: it contains 
artistically-drawn effigies of the two 
commemorated, surmounted by an 
mental canopy on a diapered field. 
other monumental brass represents 
Braunche, A.D. 1364, and his two 
A feature of peculiar interest in this design 
is a representation, paaeepe Bom | the bot- 
tom, of an entertainment which — 
when mayor of Lynn, gave to King 
III. There was still a third brass at Lyna, 
of similar character, of Robert 
now, alas! lost. Another monument, ap 
parently by the same artist, exists at 
Newark, to the memory of Alan Fleming,@ 
merchant, who died in 1361 A.D. : 
Hundreds of churches yet bear traces of 
the munificence of these mediaeval traders. 
The noble churches which still exist in 
what are now comparatively small 
in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Su 
monuments of the merchants of the 
who lived in those eastern coun’ 
monuments, and merchants’ 
sometimes inscriptions cut in $ 
worked in flint-work, in the fabrics 
selves, afford data from which be 


‘’ 


BH. 


5 


REE 


history. Many interesting traces of me 
izval traders’ houses remain too in 
of-the-way places, where they seem 

overlooked. The little town of C 
for example, is full of interesting 
domestic architecture — the 
houses of the “ Peacockes” 

lies, merchants of the staple 
ma mg ee Men a 

it in the fifteenth cen 3 : 
mental brasses of some of them remain in 
the fine Perpendicular church, which they 
probably rebuilt. Or, to go to the other ; 
of the kingdom, at the little town of North- 
leach, among the Cotswold hills, is a grand i 
church, with evidences in the sculpture ane _ 
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us 


T 
He 


Se 
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monuments that the wool- 
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contributed largely to its building. It con- i 

tains an interesting series of small: monu- | releasing en fr 
mental brasses, which preserve their names | alderman acquired large landed estates in 
and costumes, and those of their wives | Kent and Hertfordshire, in which he : 
and children ; need the —T ts’ on on succeeded by hi 
which were painted on their woolpac original of the second effigy, who only sur. 
appear here as honourable badges on their | vived his father the short term of three years. 
monuments. There are traces of their old 
houses in the town. 

A general survey of all these historical 
facts and all these antiquarian remains 
will confirm the — with Bowers we 

this paper, t at from 
aa part of the fourteenth century 
downwards,: the medizval traders earned 
great wealth and spent it munificently, 
possessed considerable political influence, 
and occupied an honourable social position 
beside the military and ecclesiastical orders. 

We must not omit to notice theillustrations 
which our subject may derive from Chaucer's 
ever-famous gallery of characters. Here is 
the merchant of the Canterbury cavalcade 








nZ 





. . a 
of merry pilgrims :— zy ‘ 
«A merchant was there with a forked beard, ss: 
| In mottély, and high on horse he sa’ r~4 
| And on his head a Flaundrish bever tb 
| His bote’s clapsed fayre and fetisly,* =~ 
His reasons spake he full and tempriéley, aa 
Sounding alway the increase of his winning, 


| He would the sea were kept, for any thing, 
Betwixen Middleburgh and Orewell. ‘ 
| ‘Well could he in exc ir sheldist sell, 
| This worthy man full well his wit beset ; 
There westein wight that he was in debt, 

So steadfastly didde he his 

With his bargeones and with his chevisance,t 
Forsooth he was a worthy man withal ; 

But, sooth to say, I n’ot? how men him call.” } 


Of the trader class our great author gives 
|| us also some examples :— 


“ An haberdasher and a carpenter, 
A webber, a dyer, and a tapiser, 














Were all yelo' in one livery, 

Of a solemne and great fraternity, 

Full toch and cow thal quart was | MONUMENTAL BRASS OF ALDERMAN FELD AND HIS SON, A-D, 1474. 

Bet all with cllver wroeght toll Gonr sad well 

ut all with silver wrou; we! . . gs “ . ees 

Their girdles and thei aon deal’ +| 97. The unfinished inscription runs, “ Here | squire, ye which deceased y® iiij day of 

Well seemed each of them a fair burgess lyeth John Feld, sometyme alderman of y y yere of” .... The monumental 

7c an eo ee London, a merchant of the stapull of| slab is ornamented with four shields of 
| Was likely for to be an alderman. Caleys, the which deceased the xvj day of | arms: the first of the city of London, the 
For Gattios hadien Chap susuey ote vent, , August, in the yere of our Lord second of the merchants of the staple, the 
‘had lian eqeichaly Gate Gana te ies meccclxxiiij. Also her’ lyeth John his son, | third is the alderman’s merchant’s-mark, 


It is full fair to be ycleped madame, 
And for to go to vigils all before, 
And have a mantle royally uphore.” 

The accompanying figures from a monu- 
ment to John Field, Alderman of London, 
and his son, are interesting and character- 
istic. Mr. Waller, from whose work on 
monumental brasses the wood-cut is taken, 
has been able to discover something of the 
history of Alderman Field. John Feld, 
senior, was born about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, but nothing is known 
of his early life. Th 1449 he clearly 
risen to commercial eminence in London, 
| since he was in that year appointed one 
of fifteen commissioners to treat with those 
| 








of the Duke of Burgundy concerning the 
commercial interests of the two countries 
in general, and specially to frame regu- 
lations for the traffic in wool and wool- 
fells brought to the staple at Calais. Of 
| these commissioners five were of London, 
three of Boston, three of Hull, and one of Ips- 
wich. These names, says Mr. Waller, pro- 
||  bably comprise the chief mercantile wealth 
and intelligence in the eastern ports of the 
os at this period. In 1454 he was 
| made sheriff, and subsequently was elected 
| alderman, but never served the office of 
mayor; which, says the writer, may be 
|| accounted for by the fact that in the 
|| part of his life he was afflicted with bodily AN EXECUTION IN PARIS. WARLEIAN MS. 4379, f. 64. 


|| Sickness, and on that ground in 1463] and the fourth the arms which appear on | leather girdle from which his gypcire 
i] vn the tabard of his son, the esquire, to whom a purse) and rosary, oie thie worn 
i ted | hi alderman’s gown. 








* Neatly, properly. no doubt, they had been s son wears a full 
: | encom fy my by the Co’ of Arms. e father’s cos- | suit of armour of the time of Edward IV., 


with a tabard of his arms. The execution ° 











1 ? Know not his name. tume is a long gown edged with fur, a 
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by a hoarding ; at the nearer cor- 
ners are two friars, one in ‘brown ‘and one 


in black, probably a Franciscan and a Do- | 


minican : the official, who stands with his 
hands resting on his staff superintending the 
executioner, has a gown of red with sleeves 
lined with white furjhis” bonnet’ is * black 
turned up also with white fur.. In the back- 
ground are the timber houses on one side 
of the place, with the people looking out_of 
their windows ;,a signboard will be seen 
standing forth from one of the houses. - The 


rows fee in the distance and those in | hap 
ind give'the costumes of the ordi- 


nary dwellers in a fourteenth-century city. 
The man on the left has a pink short gown, 


trimmed with:white ‘fur «his 
ripipe hanging over his 


af ; 





MARCHANDS EN GROS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


blue gown and red hood, with the rips; 
tucked under her girdle ; she has a basket 
of on each arm, and another on her 
Still ‘further to the right is a horse 
whose rider has dismounted, and the foot- 
pos Fo sitting on the crupper behind the 

le holding the reins. 

The last ‘cut is taken from the painted 


glass at Tournay of the fifteenth ‘century, 


, ) . | This 
illustration of a warehouse wi ‘ 
chant and his clerk, and he ee en 
cane bales, and the great scales, in full 

business, is curious and interesting. 
Tee more, in. the “ Shipman’s 
: » Sives us an illustration of our-sub- 
oe: — merchant of St. Denys, 





He layth before him on his counting bord, 
Fell sicbe tae bin ened ae a, 
Aol che he wollen 

Orbis at 0 ann Ee 


with squares,’ on which counters “were 
placed in such a way as to facilitate arith- 
metical operations. Se 
ane eee a picture of him setting 
a hess journey attended i 
apprentice :— 7 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c., &c. 


THE SHAKSPERE MUSEUM; STRAT- 
FORD-ON-AVON, 


A PILGRIMAGE to Stratford-on-Avon,—the 
birth-place of the “ greatest bard the world e’er 
saw;” and the town in which he passed his 
early life ; from whose neighbourhood he mar- 
ried his loving wife, the gentle Anne Hatha- 
way; the place wherein his ily was born, 
married, resided, and died; and in which he 
himself died and was buried—is one of the events 


of a life, and is looked forward to all classes } 


of people, and by foreigners and 
alike. On this classic ground, where street, 
every alley, and every building tells a tale of 
the life and times of the immortal bard—whose 
memory throws a halo of light around the place, 
and where the visitor 
“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the i 

vee stones, and good in pecan «am ap se 
all speaking, telling, and teaching of him—it 


Mr. Halliwell, “we obtain a glimpse of the 
poet’s existence, his social position in the town 
as owner of one of its mansions and the 
finest grounds being clearly ascertained.” The 
a netice with interest the mulberry tree 
in great 

been raised a scion of the i 
asserted tradition to have been 
| the hand of S himself. The tree i 
| was cut down in 1756, and its wood converted 
into a variet Bi cme ee gyn gant ff 
hundreds more have been made and as 
parts of this veritable tree than it was possible 
even for the largest mulberry tree in existence 
to ge aga as To some of these I shall 
again e. 

Those who desire to know all about ‘‘ New 
Place’ should consult Mr. Halliwell’s folio 


tree 



















would indeed have been a disgrace to the age if 
a Museum had not been established, in which 
relics of the great bard, and 
objects connected with his 
life and times could be pre- 
served ‘forall time.” The 
reproach that had so long 
attached to the town in not 
having provided a recep- 
tacle for such objects, has, 
300 years after Shakspere’s 
birth, been removed by the 
energy of that prince of Shaksperian scholars, | 
Mr. Halliwell, and his friends; and Stratford can | 
now boast a collection already v valuable | 
and curious, and which will ultimately, it is to 
be hoped, swell into an assemblage worthy of 
the universal admiration attaching to the works 
of Shakspere. 

In Stratford the principal objects, of course, 
are the house in which he was , in 
Street; the grammar-school in which he re- 
ceived his education ; the Guild Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity; New Place, or rather its site, 
where the poet spent his latter 
days; and the church where his 
monument still exists. Of these, 
as a hint to visitors, it may be 
well to say just a few words. 

The BrrTHPLACE, in which the 
Museum is located, is in Henley 
Street. It is an unpretending 
little lath-and-timber building of 
the sixteenth century, and has 
recently been judiciously restored, 
a vast portion of the original work 
and timbers being carefully pre- 
served. The room tradition con- 
fidently points out as the one in 
which Shakspere first saw light, 
is still in its original state, and 
has become almost sacred in the 
interest that is attached to it. And 
this small room has at one time 
or other held all the eminent in 
Literature and in Art, and the great 
and the noble, of this and the last 
century, who have wended their 
way to the place, and left their 
names by thousands upon its walls. 
In this house Shakspere's father 
resided, and he became its pur- 
chaser, and deeds connected with 
it are to be seen in the Museum. 

NEw Pace, about half-way between 
Birth-place and the church, was the residence of 
Shakspere from 1597 until 1616, when he died 
in that house. It was pulled down about the 
year 1700, but its exact dimensions can be 
traced by the remaining foundations of the 
back of the house, more than one room being 
still visible. The grounds attached to the 
mee i hg _ days when Shakspere 
roun in the days 
walked and sat in them; “so that nies 


ane 








Henley | those 










PLAN OF SHAKSPERE SITES, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


work on that subject, which contains all that 
can possibly be written or collected together 


— the place. 

e Cuunce, one of the most elegant, and 
certainly one of the most interesting, in the 
kingdom, stands on the banks of the Avon, at 
the end of Church Street. It contains the 
and the monument of Shakspere, and 
of his loving wife, and of his daughter 
and her husband. The visitor to Stratford 
cannot but look with veneration and with more 
than ordinary; interest on these remains and 





SHAKSPERE’S BIRTH-PLACE, NOW THE MUSEUM, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


the | memorials, and! will read, as hundreds of 


thousands have done before him, the lines :— 


“Good for Jesus’ forbeare 
Geeta eae ata 
Blest be the man that spares 
And curst be he that moves my bones ;’ 


and those to his daughter— 
“ Witty above her sexe ; but that’s not 
Shakspere was 
Wholly Him witht hows she now's tx bliss.” 


ot eS eae have | the 








Wi 
| Essex ” « the 


and formed before the corporation, 
| and where, doubtless, Shakspere imbibed his 
S aa 
BIRTH- PLACE 
AND MUSEUM. 
a 
Seas 
% -4--Market House 
iret 

| love for the sta Adjoining is the chapel of 


| the Guild, which appears, from an entry in the 
| corporation books dated February, to 
have been temporarily used as the 
the commentators bring forward the passage 
Twelfth Night (Act iii. scene 2), where Malvolio 
is descrii wearing “yellow stockings, and 
cross- , like a t that keeps a school 
Sy oi cept wean hak- 
n was a pew ing to Shak- 
spere’s Be» aa New Place. a 

ANNE HATHAWAY’s cottage, and the other 
places in the neighbourhood of Stratford con- 
by the tourist; but with these us hage nothing, 

; but wit we have > 
in our t article, to do. 

The Museum at Stratford-on-Avon is located 
in Shakspere’s birth-place, in Henley Street. 
It was one, and ly one of the most impor- 
tant, results of the Tercentenary Festival held at 
Stratford in 1864. The movement for this 
purpose was begun in 1861 by the establishment 
of a “‘Shakspere Fund” by Mr. Halliwell, the 
us genius " of the locality, 


purchase of N 
remaifider of the Birth-place es- 
tate; of Anne Hathaway's cot- 
tage, with an endowment for a 
custodian ; of Gatley’s copyhold; 


; 
: 
in 
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4b 


2 Be 
ray owe see 


ree, Stee 
con' , - 
meney than seeds ie On duae 
ration of Stratford, upon trust to 
st ge management under a 
Lieutenan of * aad the 

t e ’ 

High Steward of the 

the Mayor and Aldermen, 
Vicar, the Master of the Grammar 
Schenk, snd coer: ant: Gee he eeneaes 
is secured to the public “ for he The 
principal contributors of objects to the Museum 
to be Miss Wheler, who has presented 
remarkable and literary collec- 
tions formed by her me, Bo Meee fe 
town, to Stratford Shakspere ; 
Mr, J. O. well, who has contributed a 
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late Mr. Fairholt, Captain Saunders, Mr. 
- dhcnedl the Shakspere Book Club, &e. 
Among the more notable objects in the 
Museum are the following :—The original deed, 
made in 1596, proving that John 
Shakspere, the Pither of the poet, 
resided in the house called the Birth- 
lace, in Henley Street — the very 
fouse in which the deed is now pre- 
served. The original fine levied on 
the purchase by Shakspere of New 
Place, in Easter term, 1597, the latter 
part of which important document 
runs as follows :—‘ Inter Willielmum 
Shakespeare quer. et Willielmum Un- 
derhill generosum deforc. de uno 
messuagio, duobus horreis, et duobus 
ardinis, cum pertinentiis in Strat- 
ford-super-Avon, unde placitum con- 
yencionis sum. fuit inter eos, &c., 
scilicet quod predictus Willielmus 
Underhill recogn. praedicta tenementa 
cum pertinentiis esse jus ipsius Wil- 
lielmi Shakespeare ut illa que idem 
Willielmus habet de dono predicti 
Willielmi Underhill et ill. remisit et 
uietclam. de se et hered. suis pre- 
dicto Willielmo Shakespeare et hzred. 
suis in perpetuum ; et preeterea idem 
Willielmus Underhill concessit pro se 
et hzered. suis quod ipsi warant pre- 
dicto Willielmo Shakespeare et 
hered. suis praedicta tenementa cum 
rtinantiis in tuum. Et pro 
a &c., idem Willielmus Shake- 
speare dedit pradicto Willielmo Un- 
derhill sexaginta libras sterlingorum.” 
(Pasch. 39 Eliz.). 
Another most remarkable and very 
interesting document, which is sure 


hastin to an ende, and soe I commit thys (to) | grand- er and her husband, Elizal 


yowr care and hope of yowr helpe. I feare I 
shall not be backe thys night ffrom the Cowrte. 
Haste. The Lorde be with yow and with us-all, 


neh ae 
Thomas Nash; and numerous others of 


interest and importance. 
The Museum contains a small 

of coins, medals, and tokens of 
interest. Among the coins are an 
extensive series of Roman first, ¢ 
from Germanicus, B.C. 15, to 
nus, A.D. 367, discovered at 

periods 


hands of the chamberlynes, to 
change the same; and what 


to be noticed by the visitor, is aM  :y\KsruRe’s BUKIAL-PLACE AND MONUMENT, STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


original letter written by Richard 
Quyney to Shakspere in 1598, asking for the 
loan of £30. This, the only letter or paper 


BELLARMINE, fem. SHAKSPERE. 


Amen! ffrom the Bell in Carter Lane, the 25 
October, 1598. 
“* Yowrs in all kindness, 
“RycH. QUYNEY. 
‘* To my loveinge good firende and countrey- 
man Mr. Wm. Shackespere delivert bose id 


as described in the bill for its making in 

spere’s days. This piece of furniture belongs 
_ to the corporation of Stratford, and has by them 
been placed in the Museum. : 
| An ancient desk, said to have been Shak- 


Another is the original conveyance, dated 15th | 


October, 1579, from John Shaks and Mary, 
his wife (the father ana mother Of the poet) #0 
Robert Webbe of their moiety of two messuages 
or tenements in Snitterfield, the consideration 
| being £4; and a bond dated the same day, for 
the performance of the covenents in the con- 
| veyance. 
| Other Shaksperian documents are the original 
| grant of four yard-lands in Stratford fields from 
| William and John Combe to Shakspere in 1602 ; 
the copy of the court roll of surrender by Walter 
Gatley to Shakspere of premises in Chapel 


Lane—a property which he specifically devised | 


| by will; declaratious and precepts in actions 

| taken in the borough court by Shakspere against 

Addenbroke and others ; deeds relating to pro- 

| perty adjoining the Birth-place, of which house 
the poet and his father are mentioned as owners; 
an assignment by Ralph Huband to S 


of a lease of a moiety of the great tithes of 


_ Stratford ; a deed with the autograph—the only 


addressed to Shakspere which is known to 


exist, reads as follows :— 


“ Loveinge contreyman, I am bolde of you, 
as of a firende cravinge your helpe with xxx Zi. 
uppon Mr. Bushells and my securitee, or Mr. 
Myttens with me. Mr. Rosswell is nott come 
to london as yeate and I have especiall 
cawse. You shall firende me muche in hel 
emge me out of all the debettes I owe in 
London, I thanck God, and muche quiet my 
mynde, which wolde nott be indebted. I am 
nowe towardes the Cowrte in hope of answer for 
the oy ony of my buyseness. You shall 
nether loose creddyt nor monney by me, the 
~ wyllinge ; and nowe butt perswade your- 
- fe soe, as I hope, and you shall nott need to 

~ butt, with all hartie thanckefullness, I 
7. holde my tyme and content your ffrende 
and yf we bargaine further, you shal be the 
pale-master yourselfe. My tyme biddes me 


BELLARMINES, emp. SHAKSPERE. 
| spere’s, removed from the grammar-school tote 
| Museum. 

An ancient chair, brought from the Faleo 
Inn at Bidford, in which Shakspere is —_ 
poss¢ sat when he = his re pe 
and hence called ‘‘ Shakspere’s chair.” 

The old sign of the same Falcon Ina at 


} Bidford, “where Shakspere is said to have 
} drunk too deep.” 


An ornamental gilt-table from the college at 
Stratford. ’ the 
A number of carved oak from 


: Chapel of the Holy Cross in tratford, and @ 


selection of encaustic paving-tiles from 9% 


' ford Church. 


ROOM IN waice SHAKSPERE WAS BORN: MUSEUM. 

| one known—of Gilbert Shaks , brother to 
the poet ; the settlement of Shaksp "s estates 

_ in 1639 by his daughter, Susan » and his 


Shakspere’s gold signet-ring, with the we 
W. S. tenertwined ae true lover’s knot; 
some other seals and ~ found in the 
ae 

on to " 

The ancient sword of state, formerly carried 
before the Mayor of Stratford; and —— 

curious small ofd maces, also once belonging ® 
the corporation. ‘s 
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The albums or visitors’ books of Stratford for able doubt, the veritable one alluded to by | and showing the street down which Falstaff is 
many years, in which visitors of all degrees | Shakspere in his Merry Wives of Windsor :— | said to have been carried in the buck-basket. 
have entered their names. The famed Ely portrait of Shakspere. 
A curious glass jug, called “ Shakspere’s| Afistress Page. There is an old tale goes, that Herne | The interior of Stratford Church, taken 
Jug,” traditionally said to have belonged to the | PRO an go reper heare in Windsor F before its restoration. 
poet, and out of which, more than a century | Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight,” Engravings, copies in a. &e., of 
Jabil ce agate dis Me. Yen: | bed temnbeiietnae ten, nk tient. Looe ee ee ne 
ubilee. ; places persons 
A ciecton of slot every thing reaing to | a ants tn Jahan m+ i Seen 
the jubilee just alluded to, inch a You have heard of ‘such a spirit ; and well you know Of busts and models and casts of ’ 
used in the Chinese temple, medals, and full | The superstitious idle-headed eld &c., a profusion of examples will be and 
accounts of the proceedings, &c. nes Fy Cr ag rk jit examined with Among these are 
A sheath for a pair of knives as formerly car- Why, yet there want not many that do feare | Britton’s cast of the monumental ; Bul- 
ried by ladies, and by Juliet. This specimen is of | In of night to walk by this Herne’s oake : lock’s, Britton’s, and Warner's casts the 
bon-weod, sicily ont culouiy’ saivet inotely og ot of a? ay eee bust in the eres of Statiood Camis, 
6 subjects represen are alstaffe meste with reduced model statue hakspere 
ahs of Mercy. Below is a scutcheon sup- = at Got oahe chal get Town Hall; casts of Garrick, Combe, and 
ported by an angel, and charged with amer-| Our engraving, from Mr. Perry’s work, repre- | others; models of "s crest, &o. 
chant’s mark, with the initials J. N. On the | sents the tree as it stood not before its fall.| Several relics from New Place, discovered 
inner side are six subjects exhibiting the history | Among the oil-paintings its con- | during the excavations, will be noticed, as will 
of the Prodigal Son : on each of the sides appear | tained in the Museum are many of interest, and | many interesting records and sowvenirs of the 
six of the apostles with their appropriate symbols. | they form a very attractive feature in the collec- | Tercentenary Festival of 1864 ane, 
Below are the letters W. G. W, £ j latter of these are the wreath of 
and the date 1602. These initials, ig a ee Tete oak leaves and acorns, which 
which occur upon two similar = was placed on the bust of Shak- 
wooden sheaths in the Debruge spere at Frankfort, in Germany, 
Dumesnil . collection at - Paris, on the Tercentenary celebration, 
dated 1593 and 1615, appear to and afterwards presented to this 
have been the mark of a sculptor Museum by the English circle at 
in wood, probably Flemish, noted Frankfort; and the address of 
for his skill in works of this deli- “‘The Free German Hochstift ” 
cate — . to the _ of —* 
A large and curious collection congratulating the people t 
of medizval stone-ware drinking- ren he Fes- 


vessels, including Bellarmines or 
Grey-Beards, ale-jugs, &c., many 
of them of great interest, and 
curiously illustrative of Shak- 
sperian times. 

The Museum contains, as it 
is natural to expect it should, a 
considerable number and variety 
of articles made, or said to have 
been. made, from: Shakspere’s 
mulberry tree at New Place. 
Among these, one of the most 

minent is the cup presented 
by Mr. Mayer, upon the pedestal 
of which is the inscription :— 
“Cup made from Shakspere’s 
mulberry tree, by Sharpe, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, formerly 
in possession of Mr. Munden, 
and used at the meetings of the 
rebellious seven to drink to the 
immortal memory of  Shak- 
speare ;” and the quotation— 

“‘ And that I love the tree from whence 
thou sprangest, 

Witness the loving kiss I give the 

fruit.” 

Henry /V., Pt. m., Act v., scene 7. 
The’ ‘rebellious seven ” were, 
it is said, some of Garrick’s corps 
of dramatic performers, who re- 
sented the taking away of certain 
of their privileges, and were thus 
er ays in consequence. 

There are also a curious box 
with drawer, likewise the work 
of Sharpe; a slice of the mulberry 
tree, which formerly belonged 
to Garrick ; snuff-boxes of various kinds from 
the woods of the mulberry and crab trees; a 
handsome carved goblet from the mulberry tree, 
presented by the Shakspere Club ; aud a number 
of other articles made from the same celebrated 
tree, as well as a phial containing some of the 
juice of the mulberries gathered from it. 

There are also other tree-relics to be seen, 
among which are some goblets, cups, snuff- 
boxes, and blocks of S ’s crab tree, in 
connection with which Mr. Grubb’s model of 
the poet asleep under the crab tree will also be 
noticed; a box made and carved by Marshall 
from the wood of Shakspere’s barn at New 
Place ; and a piece of the wood of the genuine 
Herne’s Oak, in Windsor Park, which fell 
down in 1863, and of which Mr. Perry, the 
eminent carver, has made some 
caskets, &c., and concerning the history and 
authenticity of which he has published a plea- 
sant little volume. The tree from which this 
fragment was taken is, there can be no reason- 





“a 


HERNE’S OAK, WINDSOR, JUST BEFORE ITS FALL. 


tion. The following are perhaps among the 
most noieworthy :— 

Stratford with its parish church before the 
old wooden spire was taken down in 1764, and 
also the charnel-house. 

. A. portrait of Shaks in oil on canvas, 
ly known as the Stratford Portrait. 
is interesting relic has been in the 
of Mr. W. O. Hunt and his ancestors a cen’ 
Sigel. to oe. Sieoaes, deuiere oa. 

i to , as it was 
found iam old house in Strntiond which Mr. 
Hunt’s grandfather purchased of one of the 
Cloptons in the year 1758, and where Edward 
Clopton resided until the period of his death in 
1756. It is the only known painting of old 
date which ts the 


tap in same 
t | costume in which he appears in the monumental 


e in the church. 
"Sakspere in his study, painted by John 
A large painting of Windsor and the Castle, 











; among them 
the most important, perhaps, are 
the many ts of the house 
itself which have been brought 


to light during the excavations 
made upon its site; and which 
Seabhs, tdineoe pipes Sagopa 
, tobacco pipes, ents 
of cornices, and mao of dan, 
china, earthenware, &c. 
ees eae 
a i , e t a ’ 
hace : ed ia the Birth- 
place, believed to be one of 
the Clopton family, and of which 


the portrait is extremely curious. 
She was buried alive during the 
plague here, perhaps at the time 
our S was about two 


mourners, as they descended 

of their torches showed them the figure of a 

woman dressed in her grave-clothes oe tary 

against the wal), When they a 

looked nearer, it was Charlotte She 
not long dead, and in the agonies of 


his times, not to visit but to add 
Sor. hn unease ax adil 

or or to 
and thus to help $9 sender tha edlloction ene, 
* not for an age, but for all time.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
1871. 


ilence and solitude which prevail in the 
eleries and halls destined to “house” the 
ected Exhibition of 1871, are proofs 
how thoroughly Colensh om ae = tr 
taken time by the forelock. Nothing : " ‘ 
less like the scene of gy. bustle which is — — Se yong dim, — lower of the 
by a Horticultural Exhibition—to say nothing o atigee, The toy in which sloping 
a display on a scale that ranks as pane ego ok fs are fitted to the shaft 
— eer = wry ogre eae nl Practure adds to the apparent, though t 
rangle. e colouring 0 ¢ - ‘ty. = ef 
on the ground has been completed since we last ae oe ae It ‘J oe Asheeeeiel in 
wrote: avery simple stage, propelled on rollers, Pps 9 Aon — Memorial. The objec- 
being used for the convenience of the workmen. a Gest matt y is, that the 
The French Court and annex have been untouched alle mare 0 —_ yon enaten~-ben 
during the month. We cannot but fear that ps Hho oe tin a t fora sort of 
the sorrowful state of France will interfere with archi a ohana ‘oo giiuaiang and gaudy for 
the punctual opening of this part of the exhibi- # po ers » © ts obet or 
tion. In that case, however, all that is neces- ig: eee sagen ws - viihed whan @6 
sary will he to Kor and ape “ng [eg eo res gar ‘led. 
court, to hang heavy curtains over the ¢ ’ . design ‘ it is a 
and to leave the space to be filled in better geoure or pny Nap eP 
times. mistak ; 

Upper and lower galleries are now tat te ay groups faa = bes one of which we alluded 
—a very important ratum. Only , of marble. Europa, und 
details af stuivennes, railings, and landings, are | the ee. the “n winter, gives 
yet incomplete. There can be no doubt of the — to rs Bronze alone 
readiness of the Jocale to receive all the incom- ve been ng oe seen ran & 
ing treasures that February will welcome to Paar on te, 

“With regard to ‘butions, | displayed in’ the Nelson lions, or the 

ith regard to the foreign contributions, Pp hon tual ile 
Belgium has applied for a large increase of | resem! of sg Saas iat for yr 
space; and, having obtained somewhat, has modern statues. Fine castings good _— 
asked for more. Sweden and Norway will would have offered a maximum resistance to t 
fully occupy the space allotted to those Scandi- | corrosive v native to og whic’ of 
navian kingdoms. In addition to the articles ort » reduce eens es 
they will exhibit under the ordinary con-| marble nymphs -to an neemenns level. 
ditions, they have engaged to erect a model | In a statue, sheltered by a canopy, the Lair yee 
school-house on the grounds adjoining the | will go steadily on; but got J 
galleries, to fill it with their scholastic | frequent rain the result will — 
appliances, and, in fact, to transport to London eo so even than with a stone of. 
a working model, or rather, an actual sample, of 
a northern school. Under the present state of 
public feeling on this subject this idea is 
eminently happy, and its accomplishment can 
hardly fail to secure a great success. 

The smaller German states will fill their 
respectively allotted divisions. The kingdom of 
Hungary claims an establishment altogether 
separate from that of the Austrian dominions of 
King Francis Joseph. Reproductions of 
ancient or medizval works of Art are admissible, 
and are expected, in considerable numbers, 
from the German, Austrian, and Hungari 
artists. The porcelain of Munich and of Berlin 
will be, it is hoped, adequately represented, as 
will Spain—generally and thoroughly. 

As to Denmark, nothing is yet decided. We 
hope that no misunderstanding may prevent a 
fine display of the products of a t 
between which and ourselves there ought to 
exist the warmest sympathy. No little Danish 
a runs in many English veins. . No 
loreigner so soon, or so co , Speaks English 
as the Dane. 4: ; shadow, and no way archi 

It is intended to 3 the large upper corridor | with its lines, is not likely to be a success. 
of the Albert Hall with architectural and other | the great dome of the Albert Hall become gi 
drawings. Additional space will thus be} with the halo of popular admiration, w 
afforded to exhibitors. e hope that English | need is there of a second, a 
architects will exert themselves to make a| memorial hard by? If that capacious 


fine display on an occasion when continental | should, on the contrary, prove more like t 
brethren promise to muster in force. 


‘ Charing Cross and Cannon Street roofs than the 

We have again to remind our readers of the | airycupola of St. Paul’s, its ill neighbourhood will 
days on which contributions will be received, | extinguish the Memorial. Speaking, as the | 
which are as follows—February: 1st to 4th, | fashion is, with all reserve, we do not see the 
Machinery; 6th and 7th, Scientific Inventions ; escape from this dilemma—one that is compli- 
8th and oth, Educational Works and — cated in a most unnecessary manner by the 
ances; 1oth and 11th, Pottery and Raw Mate- | dead lock to which Mr. Ayrton’s characteristic 


rials; 13th and 14th, Woollen and Worsted | mode of interference has reduced the question 
Fabrics and Raw Materials; 15th and 16th, | 


; | of the rectification of the Kensington Road. 
Sculpture not applied to works of utility; 17th, | In due course, however, we shall have to deal 
nane applied - cots whet 18th and | with the whole subject : the public are anxi 
~ + Sculpture applied to works of utility ; 21st, | looking for its completion, in the hope—but 
Engraving, Lithography, Photography, &c. ; | no means a confident ho it will te 
— , Architectural Designs, Drawings, and | monument worthy of Engbend, the good Prince 
sodels; 23rd, Tapestries, Carpets, Embroide- whose virtues it is to commemorate, and the 
ries, &c. ; 24th, Designs for all kinds of Deco- capabilities of British Art towards the close of 
rae Manufactures ; 25th, Copies of Pictures, | the nineteenth century. It is not, however, 
Mosaics, Enamels, &c.; 27th and 28th, Paint- likely to be finished before the termination of 
ing not applied to works of utility. the year; the illness of Mr. Foley interfering 
— with the statue of Prince Albert. 
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THE ALBERT HALL 
ORGAN AND ACOUSTICS. 


THE anxiety we expressed as to the possibly 
overpowering effect of the i organ 
now erecting by Mr. Willis in the Royal 
Albert Hall, has been shared and re-echoed by 
those who are most competent to form opinions 
on the subject. a ee 
for a single voice is not necessarily identical 

its adaptation to organ-performances. St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, is an instance in 
point. The wails and floor, as in the case of 
the Albert Hall, are remarkable for the hard- 
ness of the material of which they are formed ; 
but such is the confusion caused by the reverbe- 
rations when a full organ gives breath to its 
numerous pipes, that an elaborate fugue is often 
undistinguishable, even by those who are familiar 
with the music. 

An additional source of possible disturbance 
is to be found in the ionate number of 
each of the two classes of pipes which constitute 
the organ. We have seen that there are up- 
he 7 oe of on ——-? gp md 

gious. ose wi re- 
pres as the true elements of whit oh organ 
used to be, are called flue pipes, some of 
which are usually visible in front of the 
instrument. These pipes have a conical base, 
widening to the lip, or visible open mouth, and 
then taper, very gently, to the end. These flue 

i produce the characteristic organ-tones 

liar to the noble instrument, which seem 
native to the vaults of minsters and cathe- 
drals. The other class of elements consists of 
what are called reed pipes, in which the 
sound is mainly produced by the vibration of a 
metal tongue placed at the mouth of the pipe. 
This arrangement gives what may be called the 
nasal tone of the harmonium; and, although 
stops constructed on this principle are intended 
to simulate the trumpet, the French horn, and 
other wind instruments acted on directly by the 
breath and lips of the performer, there is almost 
always a soupcon of the drone of the bagpipe, 
or the grinding vibration of the clarionet, to 
ree the trumpet-stop, for instance, from 


ng oa ee a eee 

Now, in the new organ the ionate 
number of the reed pipes has ws greatly 
—— Hence, in measure, their dis- 
agreeable brassiness of tone — not altogether, 
however. Age, there can be little doubt, 
increases the softness and sweetness of a really 
good instrument, as is most perceptible by any 


ears that heard the great Birmi organ 
when first erected. But the great object of 
many modern organ-builders and organists is, 
to represent, by the use of the claviers and 
pedals of the complex structures, the full 
chorus of an orchestral band. This, there is 


some reason to hold, is a great mistake. 
organ can no more perform the duty of a 


EF 


orchestra than a hurdy-gurdy can replace a 
harp. But’ in the effort there is danger 
that the rolling tones proper to the orga 
should be overpowered, and the true magnifi- 
— of organ-music d 

ince the above was written, an opportunity 
such as we asked for has been given. On th 


7th instant, ‘‘a few friends,” to the number, we 
should guess, of some couple of 
dropped in to hear a second set of acoustic 
— in the Hall. The performers were 
a lady, who sang two"very effective solos, and 
the band of the First Life Guards. The result 
of the experiment, if not conclusive, was satis- 
factory. The scaffoldi i 
days of the old year lined the inner shell of the 
large amphitheatre, had been removed, as if by 
magic. e stack of timber in the 
which the roof had rested, still remained. This 
was likely to disturb the sound. On the other 
hand, only a very small portion of the roof 
was fixed, and the wooden planks whic 
the remainder of the — Rat wo ene 
tory purposes than t to ‘be. 
Thase on the whole, the © fect was not unlike 
what it may be when the finished Hall is 
fourth or one-third full. 

The body of sound emitted by the band a 
peared to be magnified, without being, as 


»'? 





PHOTO-CRAYON PROCESS OF 
SARONY AND CO. 
SoME ph togra hic portraits on glass and 
china, That = been povme tare by Senna, 
Sarony and Co., of Scarborough, are i 
of a new and beautifl method of applying the 
chemistry of light. Messrs. Sarony an 
very large 


establishment at 
scale. 


; and in their i 
process yr. thay 
direction. They 


pictures to glass and to 

struck on See ere 

are in possession of lenses ge diameter, 
, 2 ic lil 


to life-size with unusual force and power. The 
softness of outline and delicacy of shade pro- 
duced on the glazed surfaces are extremely 
pleasing to the eye. ‘The application of photo- 
graphy to ceramic ornamentation is yet in its 
infancy, and will, we have no doubt whatever, 
make rapid pro . Of the various methods 
now under trial, there is none that 
to ise so much as that of Messrs. Edwards 
Kidd. This consists in the printing of 
designs on transfer-paper, by the heliot 
process, in ater g om, which can 
readily transferred, ordinary process, to 
de sates ok te iscuit, and fired in the 
usual way. Real enamelled pottery can 


be 
thus uced at a gly low cost ; and 
objects of artistic sandlaees may become our 
constant and serviceable companions. . 


The photo-crayon process ee New 
the opportuni inspecting. It is descri 
ts being a combination ofa transparant postive 
with a crayon backing, blending with it _ tone, 


finished crayon- 
fulness, deli so! 

and boldly and sketchily finished in 
ground. result is such as to be quite de- 
ceptive in the means by which it is produced, 
and to lead even artists to attribute it to the skill 
of the miniature-painter. 

The healthful and romantic Yorkshire water- 
ing place, which has become within the last 
quarter of a century the Brighton of the north, 
possesses, in the establishment of Messrs. Sa- 
rony and Co., an artistic institution that has but 
few rivals in the country. Ree ae ee 


y 
the trouble of inspection. We may, at this di 
ine isolated of the pro- 


portrait to be 
worked out in oil, is a subject that may here be 
studied. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ELECTION AT THE ROYAL ACA- 

place ie sak of Dasma, tedaen 
on 

in the choice of Mr. W. E. Frost. 


i will gratify many ; it has been 
long ed fore both by public 
; a mere act 
justice—* better late than never.” We 
hope it is not too late; for the recent 
tures of the artist are not what his earli 
works are—what, we believe, they 
have been had the place that was his of 


ight been accorded to him nearly a quarter 
a century ago; for he was elect 


B 


i 


< 
a 


more than twenty years ago. that és 
the system—evil 5" its consequences often, 
and objectionable always: to reform i 
however, never enters into the minds an 
Sere one ee Ss Se te 
Mr. Frost has produced works that may 
classed among the best achievements of 
British Art ; moreover, he has been always 


something. There have been “waiters in the 
cold,” whose admission has been postponed 
because of some blot in character : the case 
of Mr. Frost is the very opposite of that. 
He would confer honour upon any society 
of which he was a member. We rej ice, 
therefore, that justice has “at long 

been accorded to a most excellent artist 
and a most estimable man, The vacan 
thus filled up was caused the death 
of the sculptor MacDowell ; 
at Nancy Noe sae Bly Bs eB aggro Ba eg 
architect Hardwick, and the resignation 
of Mr. Westmacott. No doubt a sculptor 
will be the next elected. Consequently 
the Academy is in a position to add four 
to its number of Associates—and four only, 
if it be resolved to limit to twenty the 
Associate-list : a limitation which, we affirm, 
implies bad faith to Parliament and the 
public, unless it can be shown that no more 
than four artists of desert are waiting— 
patiently or impatiently—outside. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY summoned its 
members to a meeting on the 24th January, 
for the purpose of electing three Associates. 
As our columns were in type on that date, 
we are precluded, until next month, from 
gg Be decisions of the assembly. 

Mr. WESTMACOTT, R.A., has resigned 
his ition as member of the Royal 
A : the step is hi to the credit 
of that accomplished gen and artist : 
he thus makes room for AP bg Mhnens 
while we cannot doubt that Institution 
will continue to poy ihe Ie anes his 
- ence knowledge. 

R. Founy, RA We are glad to state 
that, though the continued illness of this 
eminent sculptor still confines him to his 

the more severe ptoms of his 
attack are gradually subsiding. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
Louise has kindly enriched the Exhibition 
in aid of the French Peasantry, by the 


contribution of three pictures by own 
hand: a landscape in oils, and two water- 
colour drawi ‘A Study of a Head, life- 
size, and ‘ Maidenhood.’ It is 

to chronicle the success of most 
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deserving project : up 
£3,000 has been receive 
our poor peasant 
INTERNATIONAL 
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to this date over 


d towards the relief 


neighbours. On, OF wi 
EXHIBITION oF 1871. | a conversasione in the gallery of the ritish” 


—-The following nobleman and gentlemen 
have consented to act as judges to select 


intings for the egy Re 
The Viscount Bury, M.P. ; t 


exhibition :— 
e Lord Elcho, 


M.P.; Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart.; Messrs. 


Alfred Elmore, R.A. 
Royal Academy) ; Alfi 


representing the 
lint (represent- 


ing the Society of British Artists) ; Alfred 


/, Hunt (representing the Societ 
in Water-Colours) ; Henry e 
Institute of Painters in Water- 


senting the 


of Painters 
arren (repre- 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS opened its thir- 
teenth session, on the 19th of January, with 





Artists, Suffolk Street. Lectures are an- 
nounced to be delivered by the following 
entlemen during the season :—Messrs. 
Wyke Bayliss, and W. Chaffers, Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, Dr. Doran, Dr. H. Heinemann, Dr. 
| Zerffi, Messrs. Henry Marston, W. Cave 
Thomas, T. Gilkes, and J. Dafforne : other 
lectures are promised. ; 
THE ARTISTS IN PARIS.—Much public 
interest is excited with reference to the 
| position of several leading artists of France 





Colours); F. Dillon; and H. S. Marks. | who are fighting within the beleaguered 


This list differs but slightly 


from that we 


inted a few months since. 
P THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, for | of its readers. It is indeed lamentable to 
many years held in Conduit Street, will no 
longer take place, the undertaking having 
been declared a pecuniary failure ; but a 
somewhat similar exhibition—that is, one 


of working drawings 


and details, a purely 


technical display—is, according to the Ar- 
chitect, being organised by the joint action 
of the Architectural Association and the 
Council of the Architectural Museum. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM, it is stated, has 
been presented by Sir William C. Trevelyan 
with a series of very interesting drawings 
by English artists of the last century. They 
comprise eight examples of N. Pocock, a 


marine-painter ; one 


Jacob More; and 


four by Edward Edwards, who was em- 
ployed by Boydell to make drawings from 
the old masters for his publications, and | better, and it may do better if it be hel 
by the Society of Antiquaries for the same 
purpose, Edwards, who died in 1806, held 


the post of teacher of Perspective at the | 
wrote a work on that | 
subject, and also produced other books on | 
Art. He was the compiler of the “ Anecdotes | 


Royal Academy, and 


_walls of Paris. Probably their fate will be 
| decided before our Journal is in the hands 


think that a morsel of lead or the fragment 
of an iron shell may destroy such men as 
| Meissonnier, Gustave Doré, and a score of 
other great men, who are, in a sense, the 
| property of the world. We earnestly hope 
and pray that their lives may be prolonged 
| for an heroic future. It is, however, known 
| that many have taken sanctuary in London. 
It is certain also that several of the best 
artisans of Paris are in this country: their 
skill is now, and may be for some time to 
| come, at the command of British manufac- 
| turers: they will be wise who seek and 
_ find such serviceable auxiliaries. 
THE Laptes’ EXHIBITION will again 
| open in Conduit Street, in February: it has 
done well in past years, yet it hopes to do 


| by artists who have achieved distinction, 
and will not disdain to co-operate with the 
comparatively junior mem of “the 
sex.” There are many ladies who do 
very wrong to keep aloof: they may gain 
something, they can lose nothing, by 


of Painting,” a supplement to Walpole’s joining as contributors ; at all events, they 


known work. 


THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY, | 


of which Sir Antonio 


been elected President, 


Brady has lately 
held its first con- 


versazione for the season on the 19th of 
January ; too late in the month for us to 


offer any report of the 


meeting. The re- | 


maining evenings are on Feb. 23rd, March 


goth, and May 4th. 


| may have the comforting consciousness of 
strengthening that which, without such aids, 
cannot but be weak. 

PICTURE SALES.—Messrs. Christie and 
Manson announce for sale early in the 
ensuing season the collection of drawings 
belonging to the late Dr. Scriven; the 
remaining works of the late Mr. F. Halli- 
day ; the collection of paintings, the pro- 


_MR. T. FA, R.A., informs us that the | perty of the late Mr. W. Anthony ; sculp- 
picture entitled ‘ Hide and Seek,’ engraved | ture by the late Mr. Alfred Gatley, of Rome ; 
in our last month’s number as one of his 
works, is the production of Mr. R. T.| foreign pictures of Messrs. P. L. Everard 
Ross, R.S.A. Our explanation of what | and Co., of Bedford Square and Brussels ; 


must be 


an error is this: the | works b 


engraving was made from a large photo- 
procured by us from the Autotype | by “ late Mr. Robert Nasmyth, of Edin- 
uu . 


ompany, and 


picture Mr. Faed. 


The photograph 


was originally taken by Mr. Annan, of 
Glasgow, who disposed of the negative, 
' with others, to Mr. Swan, the inventor of 
the Avaaives yoeenes, as Mr. Annan has 


since in’ us. 


The composition in 


no way differing from those usually painted 
by Mr. Faed, we had no doubt te A san of 
its authenticity, and therefore did not think 
it necessary to submit it to him for verifica- 
tion. We very much regret the mistake— 


the only one, it may, perhaps, be allowed | 


us to say, that has occurred in a list of 


con: 


y more than three hundred 


woodcuts we have given from the works of 


British Artists 
lished under that title. 


in the series of papers pub- 


M.. Ross—whom 


we to include among the number at 
sone fone time—we san adel will nat 
feel agerieved that a work of his has been 
mi for one by his distinguished coun- 


tryman; and Mr. 


he is not entit 








lar Faed, we know, is most 
unwilling to wi credit for that to which 


the remainder of the valuable stock of 


the late J. B. Pyne ; and the col- 


lection of ancient and foreign pictures formed 


resented to be from a! b 


ALEXANDRA PARK AND PALACE.—The 
Woodgreen committee for promoting the 
opening of this establishment, on the 
Pp roposed by Mr. Francis Fuller, has 
awarded |the prizes for the essays on this 
subject as follows: The first prize to Mr. 
R. Glover, jun., Surinan House, Stratford, 
Essex; and the second to Miss M. A. 
Morel, daughter of the Rev. M. Morel, the 
Vicarage, Wallingford, Berks. 

MR. GAMBART has issued a small en- 
ved copy of the ‘ Light of the World’ by 
olman Hunt: it is but 2% inches wide 

5 inches in height : it is, however, very 
arming—some will prefer it to the larger 
9g . e > eee be forestall 

¢ “thieves” who pirate t h 
the best Art-publications cf theday py ae 
whom there seems to be no We 
have at this moment before us two printed 
lists of photographs containing among other 
piracies from recent engravings, many from 
the Royal Gallery and other works issued 
in the Art-Fournal; it would be utterly 


b 
c 
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futile to take steps against such rogues : th 
are not to be found to-day where they swe 
located yesterday; and if the “strong” 
hand of the law clutched them, there would 
be merely a return—* no effects.” More. 
over, the Copyright Act presents obstacles 
instead of aids in the way of justice. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The last report 
of the directors of = stal Palace Com- 

y is, we regret to find, not encouraging, 

he receipts had fallen about £5,000 Slee 
those of the preceding year, 1869: the 
general result of the year’s working was, 
that on an expenditure of £97,000, the net 
earnings had been £43,000. A long and 
desultory discussion took place with refer- 
ence both to the present and the future, 
but the report was at last adopted, and a 
dividend of one per cent. declared for the 
benefit of the shareholders. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS,—Mr. Alan S. Cole 
somewhat recently read a pope before this 
Society “On a New Method of Produci 
Mural Painting by Fictile Vitrification. 
It related to a process introduced by Mr. 
Campbell, of the firm of Minton and Co., 
of . the Staffordshire Potteries, of manu- 
facturing “sser@ by compressing a com- 
position of stone and clay into metallic 
moulds. Mr. Campbell’s resources enable 
him to contrive a complete palette of vitri- 
fiable colours, almost similar to the ordi- 
nary oil-colours ; and the artist can apply 
them to the J/agues in precisely the same 
way as he would oil-colours to his canvas, 
The plagues, when painted, are fired’; — 
—_ withdrawal from the oven, sho 

terations be considered necessary, the 
artist can do so by painting in his cor- 
rections, which may be fired into the 
composition. The texture, as Mr. Cole 
described it, is identical with that of oil- 
‘ange : Mew = result of the process 

e descri to permanent painting 
upon a true and level surface—illimitable, 
if necessary, in its size.” Several distin- 
guished artists, and other gentlemen took 
part in the discussion that followed: 
among whom were Messrs. C. W. Cope, 
R.A.; E. M. Ward, R.A.; R. R ve, 
R.A.; E. J, Poynter, A.R.A. ; J. G. Grace, 
Professor Donaldson, Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
and the chairman, Mr. Ayrton, M.P. 

NATURAL FEATURES OF FRANCE AND 
GERMANY.—Under the title of a mai 
the natural features of France and - 
many, Mr. Stanford has published a very 
excellent illustration of the seat of war. The 
map distinguishes the river systems, water- 
sheds, and mountain chains, according to 
La Vallée’s physical, historical, and military 
geography. It also. shows the fortified 
places, state boundaries, and railways ; and 
indicates the principal towns. plan 
adopted is aire to give due prominence 
to the physical features ofthe country. The 
sea is well represented by a sort of blue 
granulation, and the eye takes in the 
ae outline of the district at a glance. 

e think it would have been better had the 
latitude and longitude been indicated on 
the frame of the map; although we quite 
hold with the omission of the meridian and 

el lines from the surface of the plan 
itself. Mr. Stanford has given us in this 
sheet a very good example of what a map 
ought to be. 

R. MATTHEW NOBLE has produced a 
very admirable bust of the late Earl of 
Derby : it is placed in the Guildhall, which 
contains busts of many other worthies of the 
age and win 

: mye P. L. EVERARD’s remaining collec- 
tion of pictures, chiefi Belgian artists, 
will be sold at Chelttie’ on the 18th of 
February : it cannot fail to attract the best 
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connoisseurs of England, for it contains 
examples of all the eminent masters of the 
French and Belgian schools ; indeed, there 
is hardly one of their famous masters 
who does not contribute one or more to the 
coliection — Gallait, Coomans, De Haas, 
Duverger, Dillans, Castan, Carolus, Rosa 
Bonheur, Koller, Tadema, Stevens, Ver- 
boeckhoven, Van Schendel, Frére, Diaz, 
Meissonnier, Campotosto,—the list is far 
too large to copy entire. Buyers at this 
sale may purchase with a certainty that they 
acquire true works, Mr. Everard has es- 
tablished a high and honourable position in 
England as a dealer: his connections are 
numerous and of the highest order in this 
country as well as in Belgium. He has intro- 
duced among us a very large number of the 
most valuable and instructive productions of 
the greater masters of the Continent ; and we 
believe there are few of our more important 
galleries to which he has not been a contri- 
butor. A dissolution of partnership, in-so-far 
as England is concerned, leads to the dis- 
tribution of his present collection ; but he 
is a permanent resident in London. 

THE ANNUALS OF MEssRS. DE LA RUE, 
—Although late with our notice, it is a 
pleasant task to award praise to the 
renowned stationers to whom we have been 
so often, and in so many ways, indebted. 
It is sufficiently notorious that of all the 
diaries and pocket-books of the year, those 
issued by Messrs. De la Rue are by far the 
best: persons who use them can be sa- 
tisfied with no others. They are not only 
neatly and well bound and printed,—the 
information is skilfully condensed, and 
sufficient in extent for all suddenly needed 
purposes. As usual, Messrs. De la Rue issue 
the “ playing-cards ” of the year ; for use they 
have long been pre-eminent. The artist has 
been summoned to render efficient aid: 
some of the backs submitted to us are very 
charming specimens of Art. 

THE GREEK CANON OF PROPORTION.— 
A correspondent writes to us :—“I shall 
feel obliged if any of your readers can 


furnish me with a sketch of the line of 


argument adopted by the defenders and 
enthusiasts of Ancient Greek Art against 
the assertion that some of the antique 
statues are out of proportion as regards the 
heads. 1 should also like to be informed 
whether there is any reason, other than the 
fashion of the times, to account for the 
fact of the upper lateral part of the fore- 
heads of their male statues being in- 
variably hidden beneath the hair.” Per- 
haps some of our readers who have made 
Greek sculpture an especial study, could 
reply to these queries. 

HE BELLEEK POTTERY has produced an 
admirable copy of Fontana’s statue of ‘ The 
Prisoner of Love, engraved for the Art- 
Journal. It is of statuary porcelain, more 
than two feet in height, and may, therefore, 
be regarded as an important achievement 
of the potter’s art: the material is second 
to none that has hitherto been applied tp 
the manufacture ; indeed, it so very closely 
resembles marble as to be easily mistaken 
for it, even after examination. The model- 
ling is more than usually excellent ; the 
artist who has made the reduction deserves 
high credit. This effort of the Irish factory 
will bear comparison with the most meri- 
torious of the productions issued from 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and may be accepted as 
Conclusive proof that the porcelain of Ire- 
land rivals that of England. If Belleek 
continues to send forth such works, the 
renown we. foresaw and foretold will be 
everywhere admitted, and its trade greatly 
enhanced. To Ireland, with its few manu- 
factures, that will be a vast boon. 
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SPANISH oe -_ SPANISH PicturEs. By 
Mrs. W. A. ToLLEMACHE. Published 
J. T. Haves. ” 


** SPAIN is probably the only Eu: country,” 
writes the author of this es pt 
not been — - tourists. Whilst the 
t. Petersburg, are famili opens ish tra- 
oyal Museum at » which 
contains, perhaps, the finest collection of pic- 
tures in the world, is comparatively unknown.” 
Two exceptions must be taken to thi : 
one, that it is very questionable whether the 
Hermitage Gallery at St. a is better 
known by actual observation of gners than 
the Madrid Gallery; the other, that the latter 
certainly does not by any means contain the 
* finest ag - y+ ,” though it 
unquestiona stands without a parallel in 
the number and value of Spanish paintings. 
And now, having delivered ourselves of this 
y insignificant protest, we at once 
7 t Mrs. Tollemache has produced a book 
much interest, and one, too, which future 
travellers in Spain may find of value. There 
is just enough information concerning the roads, 
and the chief towns visited by her, to serve the 
purpose of others ; while the remarks upon the 
— buildings are trite and judicious. 
Ay the nae rae of pages is absorbed 
a notice e pictures in the 
ies of Madrid, ville, and Valencia: 
ese are examined not so much critically as 
explanatorily ; concise histories of the per- 
sonages ted being given in lieu of stric- 
tures on the style and manner of such artists as 
Velasquez, Murillo, Antonio Moro, Zurbaran, 
El Mudo, and others of the Spanish school ; 
Rubens, Vandyck, Raffaelle, Titian, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Paul Veronese, Andrea del 
other continental schools, In all the descrip- 
tions, whether Bowe or places, men or 
pail, ont wataleyi ss Gh star ae 
gracefully, ; so that what she 
calls “‘ an unpretending manual,” is in reality a 
very interesting traveller's guide-book. 


ted in large and tast bound. It 
Y illustrated wih photoraps of the ‘St. Paul 
and St. Anthony,’ by Velasquez; of a portrait 
of Velasquez, and one of Murillo. The author 


has dedicated Rn Bae Be rome: Bs 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, w i 
perusal of its pages has, she states, “‘ given her 
encouragement.” By the way, we may here 
repeat a remark made by us some time ago, 
that a new edition of Sir William’s “ Artists of 
Spain” is much wanted: the book has for 
many years been out of print, and is, therefore, 
quite inaccessible to hundreds who desire to 
possess it, as the most comprehensive and 
valuable work existing on the subject of which 
it treats. Less is known in this country of the 
Spanish schools of painting than of other : 
the rea ce of the volumes to which re- 
ference is now made would be hailed with 
no little satisfaction by all students of Art. 


Licut AND DARKNESS. Engraved by W. 
Rineway, from the Picture by G. Sm1ru. 
Published by the ART-UNIoN OF LONDON, 

Mr. Smith’s picture, exhibited at the Royal 

Academy in 1865, ts a touching sub- 

is treated with thought, feeling, and 
judgment. In the interior of a cottage, where 

a large family of old and young is gathered, a 

blind female reads, from one of the raised-letter 

Bibles invented for the use of such as are afflicted 

with loss of sight, the truths of Scripture to the 

hence the appropriate 
title “Light and Darkness.” The group of 
figures, ten in all, is very strikingly set forth ; 
but the impression made on the hearers by the 
reader is varied and ew ay wast we her feet 
sits a young girl, watchin intensely opera- 
i the. ss over the open pages of the 


to the sacred words : expression 


attentively 
of the face of the old man, as he looks earnestly 


into that of the “cottage missionary,” is most 


Sarto, of 


t. in Oe woe af Gace ane cs yesngte 


: 
é 


| 
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the 


des Beaux Arts of March, 1869, “‘ with remark- 
able clearness, we know, that in 1406, the art of 
wood-engraving must have existed and the print- 
ing- been t into use.” 

Wien wecame to the chapter upon engraving 
in England, it appeared to us that its author 
had scarcely done justice to the men of our own 
country; and we subsequently noticed, in the 
prefatory remark by the translator—whose name 

ould gladly ve had it been a 

he has done his work faith i— 
ne Bag or foamy Abraham Raimbach, 
who died more 6 ee ne 
** closes,” according to M. Duplessis, “‘ t 
of English engravers ”—in line. But there are 
some of Raimbach’s oe ies and suc- 
cessors whose works wi own to posteri 
shnost, if not quite, os valeod as bio own. we 
quite agree with the translator’s remark— 
“ of our most illustrious names are un- 

iced, whilst others are brought into undue 

i .” We have but to mention among 


prominence 
the former, John Burnet, Pye, J. T. Willmore, 
and E. Goodall ‘ 


‘A word or two touching the illustrations 
introduced into the volume: a few, both wood- 


are satisfactory; the rest 
mediocre ; , especially the former, 
a, aol ena helene " 





Tue Cat’s PILGRIMAGE. By JAMES ANTONY 
Frovpe, M.A. With Six Illustrations by 
Ba: Published by EDMONSTON AND 

UGLAS, Edinburgh. 

This drawing-room book is the unbending 

of a large and strong mind. The vignette on 

the title-page is an aid to 

author's intention: the cat, with f 
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is listening to the counsel of an owl, to “ medi- 
tate —meditate—meditate ; ” the dog isfastasleep 
over a dull book ; the fox is blowing bubbles ; 
the ox is looking regretfully into the mug he 
has drained. The superb cat of the frontispiece 
is certainly a noble specimen of the feline race. 

It was a quaint conceit of the great historian 
to send the cat on a voyage of discovery, to find 
out and ascertain ‘‘ what are we here for.” 

She certainly was a phi hic animal, who 
must have received her education on Mr. 
Froude’s hearthrug. Having been properly 
brought up, married, and widowed, and the 
mother of a large family, all well-to-do in the 
world, she determined to find out “the use of 
it,” if possible. Her conversation with the dog 
was not satisfactory to her scientific turn of 
mind; yet she had led a very happy life; and 
did not even fret for her “son,” though he 
was “a nice fellow,” with whom she spent 
“many jolly evenings,” yet now she seemed 
“to get on quite as well without him:” the 
whole of her soliloquy is full of character; and 
so is her conversation with the sleepy dog, who 
would not wake up or be “‘ bothered,” because, 
to quote his own words— 

“1 am tired; I steod on my hind legs ten minutes 

is morning, before I could get my breakfast, and it 
hasn’t with me.” 

“ And who told you to do it ?” said the cat. : 
Fay sag lady 1 have to take care of me,” replied 


The whole of the dialogue between the cat 
and dog is admirable; but the cat thinks the 
dog a lazy, unphilosophic brute; and so trots 
away on her own account, to see what she can 
glean of wisdom, from creatures in the wood. 

She inquires of the blackbird what one 
should do to be as happy as he is. 

“Do your duty, cat,” is the answer. Poor 

! she received the same advice from the 
ox, and from the bee, and of course believed 
that she had been always doing ‘‘her duty.” 
But the most interesting interview recorded in 
the volume, of her history, is that between the 
owl and the cat —where the bird of Pallas 
tells her among other things to “ meditate,” 
and the cat repeats her desire of learning how 
to be happy—and how to perform her “ duty.” 

She also assures the owl, that she loves 
** meditation?’ above all other things, only she 
wants something to meditate about: upon this 
the owl informs the cat that ever since the moon 
changed she has been “ meditating” on one 
subject. 

“From the nning” (she “ . 
been pond od ne i Bint calsted, Feline wedge 4 
from the egg, but likewise the.egg 


the owl. 

“ Mercy!" said the cat. 

“From sunrise to sunset, I on it," O-cat! 
When I reflect on the beauty of the complete owl, I 
think that must have been first, as the cause is greater 
than the effect ; when I remember my own childhood, | 
incline the other way.” 

“Well, but how are we to find out ?” said the cat. 
ate ae | ous sever find out. 

is, its solution is impos- 
teould become of allour delightful reason. 
unwise cat! if we were so unhappy as_to 


egg. The owl comes 


“ My child, that isa foolish question. It is good in 

on things may stimulate 

“Then you don’t know on at al” id ‘the 
he w any a ,” said 't 

cat. What ‘Pallas shoulder for ? 

“ Your tone is over flippant, cat, for philosophy ; the 

knowledge, is to know that nf Berd 


ph. 3 ~_ two great arches with her back 


“ Bless the mother that laid ” said she; “ 
were by mistake in a on a You ‘eat 
do. I don’t know much; but I am not such a creature 
as you, any A great white thing.” 


The mingled philosophy and satire of this, 
speaks for itsell, We will leave it to our 
readers to accompany the cat during the re- 
mainder of her grimage ; but it is a pleasure 
Talon sttpoy t0 introduce such an iginal 

as between the owl and the cat to 
our even at Christmas time. 

In the name of the 





But what in the world is the good of thinking about | 


sopher in a gamesome mood, leaving the study- 
chair and gamboling with children on the carpet, 
giving joy to those who are feeling the way of 
first footsteps in life. The historian will be 
often, no doubt, otherwise occupied—seldom 
better. 





CuuRcH DESIGNS FOR CONGREGATIONS: ITS 
DEVELOPMENTS AND PossiBiLities. With 
Nineteen Plates. By J. CusitT, Architect. 
Published by SMITH, ER, & Co. 

This is an age when ecclesiastical architecture in 
many diversified forms is, to use an ordinary 
phrase, “ in full play : ” Churchmen are building 
edifices for public worship in every new loca- 
lity; and Nonconformists are erecting chapels 
which, in outward appearance, differ in little or 
no respect from those built by Churchmen. 
Towers and spires rise up both in old and new 
localities ; cmionnd edifices which show neither 
the one nor the other — y oy quota 
the general aggregate. , in the opinion o 
Mr. Cubitt, o The Art of building satisfact 
churches is one that yet remains to be perfected. 
It is one, in fact, that has only ie <9 to be 
studied seriously within the last few years. 
Until very recently, nearly all our religious 
architecture, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
Anglican or Nonconformist, has been a develop- 
ment or a repetition of one single idea. The 
style may have varied, > a merit may 
have been great or small; but its arran: t, 
with few exceptions, has all been henal a Oe 


same t The essence of this type is a nave 
with aisles; in other words, a for the 
congregation, divided into parallel avenues by 


rows of columns.” 

It is obvious that this method of building is 
in many res disadvan’ both to 
minister and people, by excluding the former 
from the sight of a large number of his hearers, 
most, if not all, of whom have a wish to see the 
person of him to whose voice they are listening ; 
and there are few public speakers, especi 
clergymen, who do not like to have their 
auditors within their view. ‘‘ What, then, is to 
be done ?”’ asks Mr. Cubitt; ‘‘to build column 
churches unfitted for their purpose, or thin 
column ones unworthy of their destination ?”’ 
Neither; but to step out of the enchanted circle 
of habit and pepe yg in which we go round 
and round an pet no further, to break through 
‘*the tyranny of custom, and to find a type in 
which architecture and practical utility are not 
incompatible. Such a type does not present 
itself in the ordinary nave and aisles " 
whether its nave piers are thick or thin. But it 
may be hopefully sought for in either of these 
two ways—by designing our churches without 
columns at all, or by designing them with 
substantial columns placed where they will cause 
no obstruction.” 

This last passage is the key-note of the volume 
before us, the foundation of which was laid in a 
series of papers published somewhat recently in 
the Building News. The subject is one belong- 
ing more especially to the organs of the archi- 
tectural profession. It must suffice for us to 
remark, that Mr. Cubitt’s object, which is to 
show how character and fitness may be combined 
in. designs for churches, is fully and ably dis- 
cussed, and elucidated by a large number of illus- 
trated examples of existing edifices and of 
ground-plans. 





Bups AND FLowers. By Mary Howrrt. 
Published by NELSON AND Sons, 


It is always a pleasant task to’ notice a book 
from the of Mary Howitt. Not alone for 
its intrinsic worth, its pure, moral teaching, its 
high religious tone—never ive, but 
ever charitable: there is in all the estimable 
lady writes a taste and tact that may aid, 
most beneficially, to form young minds and 
make the study of literature a graceful as wel 
as a happy occupation. Her “style” is 

sound —refined, yet forcible: few works 
the young can be put into such hands with 
greater certainty of beneficial results. There is 
no living author whose writings for children may 
be placed before them with more entire con- 


— 
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birds and flowers being in all cases the ground. 
work of the design. They are admirably drawn, 
and very skilfully engraved. 





Lanps. By JULIA GODDARD. Published 


that the fairy-lore of England, 
and Wales, is, for the most part, a 
of our Scandinavian ancestors. We thank the 
author of this volume for an addition to imagina- 
tive literature of much worth. 





In THE EASTERN SEAS; or, the ions of the 
Bird of Paradise. ByW.H.G. Kineston. 
Published by NELSON AND Sons. 

Boys are much indebted to;this prolific writer : 
he caters well for their enjoyment and instruc- 
tion : frequent travel in many lands has given him 
much knowledge: he dispenses it wisely and 
well, never leading astray by misdirection or 
wrong excitement, but always interesting his 
readers in a skilfully-told tale, i 
pleasure with instruction. This gracefully 
printed, and largely illustrated volume is among 
the best examples of an author ever 
employed when he gathers and arrays materi 
to gladden and benefit the young. 


il 





THE Story oF Sik RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 
Written and Illustrated by T. Carr. Pub- 
lished by LoncMAN & Co. 

The poet and the artist are one: the work of* 

both is well done; so, indeed, is that of the 

printer. The graceful volume is in old English 
type, and has been produced at much cost : it is 
one of the books de /uxe, which are  scarcel 

— to be profitable—which are, indeed, « 

si espe wee The illustrations are = 

outline; skilfully drawn, and com wi 
judgment and taste: they are anwee 
of Art. The story of good Sir Richard—*“ thrice 

Lord Mayor of London ”—is told in verse, in 

the style of the ancient ballad-makers—a style 

by no means so easy as it seems. It is, in truth, 
very difficult to e their simplicity without 
degenerating into puerility. Mr. Carr has suc- 

ceeded better than most of those modern imi- 

tators: we might have read it as a 

of two centuries ago and that is sa ing much. 

n @ prose preface he gives us 
and tention bono prenwrent of he. getia 


London. 
The book is, therefore, a pleasant and very 
elegant book of the season. 





CHRISTMAS AND THE New YEAR IN MANY 
Lanps. By W. H. CREMER, aon 
Though the Season has past, the youn see 
many more days of Christmas and the New Year, 
whose well-known establishment this pretty 
little book issues. It is brief, but comprehensive, 

















